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The Passing of the Boston Museum 


By Howard Malcom Ticknor 


HILE denying right or 
reason to Mr. Kipling’s 
arbitrary stricture that 
the Americans are a triv- 

ial people, it must be conceded that 
they are restless, hasty, impatient, 
mobile and changeful. They have 
little of the spirit of conservatism, and 
with them the fact that anything has 
endured for a considerable time seems 
to be a reason, not for its continu- 
ance, but for its alteration or aboli- 
tion. They are ready to relegate yes- 
terday to a distant past and to dis- 
count to-morrow ere to-night’s noon 
has sounded. 

Even in Boston, accounted only 
less conservative than Philadelphia, 
this spirit of motion—not always 
equivalent to progress—is always felt 
as potentially present. It has caused 
the city to lose many things valuable 
as historical, curious or unique, such 
as the Province House, the Hancock 
Mansion and the old warehouse in 
Dock Square, and it yields reluctantly 
to the perpetuation of King’s Chapel, 
the Old State House, the ancient bury- 


ing grounds, and even of the Common 
and Faneuil Hall. 

While entire sections of the city 
have changed aspect and character 
during the last half-century, perhaps 
no class of edifices has felt the pres- 
sure of mutation so much as the halls 
of public assembly. The old coffee- 
houses and the stately porticoed Tre- 
mont House are gone, like the Marl- 
boro, haunt of legislators, the Win- 
throp, the Bromfield, and many more, 
but the Revere, the American and the 
United States still live thrivingly. 
One searches vainly for any trace— 
even in a perpetuated name—of many 
churches, theatres and halls. Thai 
churches should disappear, is natural ; 
for a church is established by a special 
group of people to suit their resi- 
dential convenience, and is more di- 
rectly affected by personal removals 
than a theatre need be, to which people 
make special visits under the strong 
incitement of expected pleasure. 
Barnum’s Museum stood up against 
the encroachment of business Broad- 
way until fire consumed it. Toole’s 
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little old theatre in dirty, out-oi-the- 
way Wych Street, London, seemed 
almost impossible to displace, and in 
many continental cities the best dra- 
matic performances must be sought in 
disagreeable and difficult locations 
and long out-of-date buildings. 

In Boston, the great and wide re- 
gional changes have frequently swept 
church and theatre into a fellowship 
of destruction. 
and beautiful homestead quarter 
bounded by Milk, Washington and 
Bedford Streets and the harbor began 


When the pleasant 


to feel the grasping hand of trade, 
and the immigrant began to climb the 
sides of Fort Hill and intrude upon 
its very summit, then began the dis- 
appearance of the meeting-houses at 
Church Green, Federal, Berry (now 
Channing) and Purchase Streets and 
the Seaman’s Bethel, the Athenzum, 
with its portico, that sturdy hostelry, 
the Pearl Street House, and the quaint 
Roman Catholic cathedral on Irank- 
lin Street, with its bishop’s residence 
With 
them vanished the old Federal Street 
theatre, 


and its fair, cloistered garden. 


which had tried in vain to 
prolong a complex existence as the 
habitat of the Boston Lyceum and 
a transient home for lectures, legerde- 
main, and entertainments, 
until the end came at last with a poor 
little 
meagre afternoon assembly. 

When the North End and Charies- 


town were deserted by so many of 


concerts 


theatrical show given to a 


their old families, there was no longer 
occasion for the National Theatre to 
rise again from its ashes, and so it 
followed into oblivion the Tremont 
Theatre, which also experienced me- 
tempsychosis and enjoyed more than 
one lease of life. 
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And now the word of doom has 
been pronounced against Park Street 
Church and_ the Museum, 
their annals not only covering a long 


Boston 


stretch of years, but also including 
many events in the 
ecclesiastical and the histrionic history 
of the city. 


epoch-making 


There seems a bare pos- 
sibility that the church may be saved 
as a fine specimen of colonial architec- 
ture, but the Museum must fall, as 
also must the opposite long row of 
brick houses, once fashionable resi- 
dences, then the headquarters of 
and apothecaries, 
and the locale of that famous assembly 


dentists, doctors 
room where the elder Papanti taught 
dancing and deportment to the chil- 
dren of the upper-ten-dom, and their 
seniors gathered in most exclusive 
parties. Tall office buildings will soon 
make old folks doubt whether they 
remember, or only dream, the original 


stretch from the Pavilion to stout 
and courtly John H. Rogers’s shee 
store at the corner of Pemberton 
Square. 


So also disappeared from year to 
year the Lion, the Eagle, the Con- 
tinental, the Warren and the Adelphi 
Theatres, the Aquarial Gardens, the 
Masonic Temple, Boylston, Amory 
and Ordway halls, the Melodeon and 
niany other well-known and popular 
What is the 
sooth, that it should be longer spared? 


resorts. Museum, for- 
The Museum was rightly and legiti- 
After the 
of seaport towns whose trade is to 


mately so called. fashion 


far countries, Boston received more 


curious and outlandish things than 


could be displayed in private rooms 





alone, and so it formed—as did Salem 
East 


of deposit and exhibition for such 


for its India collections—halls 














From Gleason’s Pictorial 








“THE BOSTON MUSEUM AND GALLERY OF FINE ARTS” (1841) 


articles, owned and maintained by dif- 
ferent persons, who added commoner 
things to help the drawing popularity 
of their shows. A moment may well 
be given to recalling the chief of these 
and tracing their culmination. The 
first seems to have been a collection, 
largely made up of wax figures, which 
was exhibited at the American Coffee 
House, on State Street, opposite 
Kilby. It was already there in 1791; 
but its proprietor, Bowen, removed it 
in 1795 to “the head of the Mall,” 
which was Tremont Street, at Brom- 
field. Bowen was burned out here in 


1803, but soon reopened at Milk and 
Oliver Streets. It 1806 Doyle estab- 
lished a museum in a five-story build- 
ing on Tremont Street at the corner 
of the King’s Chapel burying-ground, 
on the site now occupied by the old 
Probate and Registry building. His 
place was called the Columbian, and 
was almost immediately burned. He 
set up a new two-story building in 
June, 1807, where he remained until 
1825, when he sold out to the New 
England Museum. Another museum, 
called at first the Market, was situated 
on the north side of Faneuil Hall, 
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abutting on North Street and an alley 
It was located in 
a five-story wooden building and was 
owned in 1804 by Philip Woods, who 
preferred to name it the Boston, and 
ultimately transferred it to the New 
England, having in the meantime kept 
it for a while in Dock Square. 

The New England was derived from 
a New York museum which had been 
opened in 1812 in Boylston Hali, and 
to it were added in 1825 what has just 
been mentioned and Mix’s New 
Haven, which had been purchased a 
little earlier. The proprietor was E. 
A. Greenwood, and he soon trans- 
ferred the whole to the upper stories 
of the block on Court Street between 
3rattle Street and Cornhill, where he 
had opened his original stock on July 


of communication. 
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4, 1818. The premises has _ been 
occupied as his studio by the eminent 
Scotch painter, Smibert, who held 
much land thereabout. It was a good 
amusement quarter, for there stood 
close by the famous Concert Hall, 


where fashionable assemblies, con- 
certs, balls and entertainments took 
place, and where, among other 


strange things, Maelzel’s Automaton 
Chess Player 
baffled the curious until an alarm of 
fire scared the dwarf player from his 
Here 
Greenwood remained until 1839, when 
he sold out to Moses Kimball, who 
remained at the old stand until 1841, 
when, on June 14, he established him- 
self in a new building specially ar- 


was. exhibited and 


concealment within the figure. 


ranged for it at Tremont and Brom- 
field Streets, on a site once before 
This 
house was called by him “The Boston 
Museum and Gallery of Fine Arts.” 
It had a “lecture-room,” capable of 
seating about 1,200 people, and as the 
entertainments were not all literary 
or didactic, but included many sorts 
of diversions, with a decided slant 
toward the dramatic, the house soon 
got the nickname of “the deacon’s 
theatre,’’ which stuck to it for decades. 
The opening was marked by a concert 
in which the Sinclairs and Miss Mel- 
ton took part. Among the entertain- 
ments which followed were those of 
Yankee Hill, Dr. Valentine, Stephen 
C. Massett, Signor Blitz, the Rainor 
family, W. R. Dempster, Edward 
Kendall, the Maeders and the Dio- 
rama of the Battle of Bunker Hill,— 
ventriloguism, legerdemain, music, 
farcical impersonation and mechanics 
thus taking their turns. In February, 
1843, the Seftons were engaged to 


occupied for such a purpose. 








produce the vaudeville of that time, 
which would now be called operetta, 
perhaps, although it consisted rather 
of comedy or farce with introduced 
songs, duets, etc. Finding that no 
loss of prestige or patronage followed, 
and that even “deacony” people con- 
tinued to come while the more worldly 
began to join them, Mr. Kimball feit 
emboldened to take the straight, short 
step to regular theatrical perform- 
ances, and began his course on Sep- 
tember 14, 1843. A regular stock 
company was engaged and Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips, then a child of ten, 
who had previously made her first 
essays at the old Tremont Theatre, 
appeared as Little Pickle in “The 
Spoiled Child.” The experiment was 
a success, and in 1844 the company 
was enlarged and fortified, and during 
that year the powerful and really 
moral play of “The Drunkard” was 
produced and for a long time exer- 
cised an unquestionably strong and 
beneficial effect upon the community. 
But it must not be thought that the 
Museum had any original right to its 
use of the terms “lecture-room” and 
“moral.” Early in the century a 
stranded company of English actors 
had set up a playhouse in a stable on 
Hawley Street, where they announced 
“moral lectures”, the range of sub- 
jects reaching as far as Shakespeare's 
“Richard the Third.” But their en- 
terprise was considered an infringe- 
ment of the vested rights of the Bos- 
ton Theatre and they were officially 
obliged to stop playing. 

But business increased, and soon 
the time had come for another move, 
which was to be to a building planned 
and erected for the special uses of the 
Museum, and with opportunity for 
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future expansion. The collections 
and the theatrical venture, although 
known as belonging to Moses Kim- 
ball, their manager, were really the 
joint property of him and his brother 
David. The latter now assumed the 
provision of the new residence, which 
was accordingly his sole property. 
The site chosen was just north of 
that previously occupied, as has been 
said above, by a museum, on Tremont 
Street, reaching almost to Court, cov- 
ering about a half an acre, and cost- 
ing, with the building and its contents, 
about a quarter of a million dollars. 
The plans were made by Hammatt 
and J. E. Billings, the former being 
subsequently better known as a 
designer and illustrator, although he 
was the architect also of the Pilgrim 
Monument. The edifice was erected 
under the superintendence of Anthony 
Hanson, and was finished in the 
autumn of 1846, so that on the sixth 
of November it was thrown open to 
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the public. The front of this building 
had some architectural value, and was 
both sightly and stately. It was of 
massive granite, with good spaces for 
shops on the street level. It was 
pierced with three rows of tall win- 
dows and traversed by three balconies, 
overhung by as many rows of large 
bracket lamps, whose nightly illum- 
ination, lasting until the play was 
done, has always given a_ pict- 
uresque and memorable effect to the 
street. 

Provision had been made for every 
feature characteristic of the old estab- 
lishment. Ascending a broad and 
easy staircase at the southern end, one 
paid his entrance-fee (twenty-five 
cents, if he were more than twelve 
years old, and half that sum if he 
were not) then turned sharply to the 
left and found himself in a spacious 
and lofty hall of Grecian design, 
flanked on each side by three galleries 
of alcoves, in which were set the glass 
cases containing the collections of 
natural history specimens and curi- 
osities. The former were large, well 
chosen and well arranged, and had 
such good care that, when they were 
ultimately disposed of, the Natural 
History society was glad to receive 





many of them for in- 
corporation with its 
own. From the first 
balcony, nearly over 
the entrance, a swing 
door, operated by a 
pedal, opened for the 
actors and the privi- 
leged guests directly 
into the purlieus of 
the stage, and a small 
adjacent staircase 
conducted to upper 
chambers, where the 
celebrated wax figures were kept. 
Some of these had artistic merit and 
value as portraits, and should have 





been preserved,—such as the Siamese 
Twins, Young and other actors, mod- 
elled from life and dressed in cos- 
tumes which they themselves had 
worn. Others were supposed to have 
an educational or moral character, 
such as the group of the Last Supper, 
patterned after Leonardo da Vinci, 
and The Game of Life, with Satan 
playing for the soul of a young man, 
over whom bent his guardian angel, 
advising and warning. Others again 
were of the common, sensational 
order, like the massacre of Miss Jane 
MacCrae by Indians, the murder of 
his wife by a drunkard, and a scene 
in a pirate’s cabin, which were horrid, 
and to children terrifying. 

Returning to the main hall one 
found it to be hung with many por- 
traits of distinguished men, including 
all or nearly all of the clergy of the 
city. The so-called Feejee mermaid 
stood here under a tall bell-glass, 
other pictures of some value were sus- 
pended here and there, and on the 
further wall was placed Sully’s huge 
historical canvas representing Wash- 
ington at the Passage of the Dela- 
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ware. Under this rose a broad low 
flight of steps, with branches to the 
right and left, that on the right lead- 
ing to the large doors which were 
opened a half an hour before the 
performance began, permitting those 
who had gathered behind them to rush 
and scramble for such places in the 
“lecture-room” as they preferred. 
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Tremont St., betw: 
juseum opens from 8 A to 10 P.M om Goust & Sehes School Sts. 
jane! 12 0 Adi to M 5 
cents, Children under 12 years of age, 121-2 cents. A limited number of 
secured the day. at 50 cents eac! 
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RICHARD II 
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Junius BruTUS BOOTH AND EDWIN BOOTH. 
From a daguerreotype taken the year of the former’s last and 
the latter’s first appearance at the Boston Museum, from 
the collection of Edwina Booth Grossmann published in 
her recollections of her father. Copyright 1894, by the 
Century Co. 

For originally there were no reserved 
seats, and the admission ticket was 
valid during the year of its date. 
Later, some of the slips were fitted 
with bars which locked across their 
ends, and seats could be reserved in 
them for an extra twenty-five cents 
each, a card stating the patron’s name 
and the number of his places being 
supplied, which, if duly recorded on 
the house officer’s list, entitled the 
bearer to his special accommodations. 
The “lecture-room” was in another 
building simiiar in shape and size to 
the first, standing parallel to it, separ- 
ated from it by a wide court and con- 
nected with it by a few bridges and 
corridors, so that they who had con- 
scientious scruples about the propriety 
of theatrical shows need not even set 
foot within the four walls that con- 


tained them. The room was conven- 
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ient enough, but its seats were 
and hard, being in long, thinly cush- 
ioned rows, each seat divided from 
Al- 


though the visitor was supposed to 


plain 


its neighbor by a little iron arm. 


be free of the whole house, with priv- 
ilege to remain as long as he chose, 
yet it was sometimes necessary to dis- 
miss One audience before admitting 
another; and so a gloomy, awkward, 
and almost dangerous back stairway 
supplied a tortuous exit to Court 
Square. 

And now began a half century of 
such continuous and substantial pros- 
perity as no other Boston playhouse 
could or can claim, and the history of 
the Museum is a record of the dra- 
matic life of that time. Not all that 
life passed within its walls, of course, 
but something of all phases of it 
was always to be seen and felt there. 
Near it, during its earlier years, stood 
the Howard Athenzum, often a more 
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fashionable house, with its array of 
open boxes, where such exotics were 
displayed as the Italian opera and the 
Viennese children, as well as individ- 
uals of celebrity, but which at times 
passed into commoner show-folk 
management and became a place of 
sojourn for the circus or the men- 
agerie. There was too the National 
Theatre, where the more robust kinds 
of melodrama and tragedy in its louder 
and more torrid forms prevailed. 
And finally in 1854, there was opened 
the new Boston Theatre, where Mr. 
Thomas Barry assembled a fine com- 
pany, almost all English,and for which 
he drew away from the Museum Mr. 
Thomas Comer for musical director, 


Mr. W. the 
parts of whimsical old men, Mr. S. D. 


H. Curtis, excellent in 


Johnson, a good farce actor, and one 


or two more. 





Sag AS oe j 


Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS 











From the collection of Curtis Guild, Esq. 


Mrs. J. R. VINCENT 


But the Museum held its course 
untroubled. Its supporters were 
legion, steady, faithful and just par- 
tialized enough to believe that its 
shows were something intrinsically 
better than any others. 

It set about its work sensibly and 
well, and its success was earned. The 
time was that of home talent and con- 
sideration for home tastes and prej- 
udices. Earlier theatrical enterprises 
had presented to Boston audiences 
standard, solid plays and introduced 
substantial and even famous actors, 
many of whom had crossed the Atlan- 
tic for the purpose, and who had 
joined their work to that of the com- 
panies who supplied their environment 
and background. The public de- 
manded what was worth having, and 
the only exception which could be 
taken now to the then standard would 
be that it implied a disposition to be 
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too easily pleased with the simple 
farces of the period, in which gro- 
tesque, swift play of fancy and phrase, 
quick, keen equivoke and plausibly 
ridiculous situations were considered 
as sufficient cause for long, hearty 
laughter. 

The Museum well knew what was 
expected of it. On five evenings 
(later extended to six) and two after- 
noons of each week there was to be 
presented a bill consisting of a long 
drama and a short light one, or even 
of two or more light ones (sometimes 
even amplified to five farces) with in- 
terludes of songs or dances. This 
bill would be changed several times 
a week, thus requiring the actors to 
carry in mind simultaneously many 
parts, to study and commit rapidly, 
and to be ready at once for any species 
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WILLIAM WARREN AS 
JEFFERSON SCATTERING BATKINS 


of part which could legitimately be 
included within the lines of that genus 
Beside 
this, visits from peripatetic star actors 


for which they were engaged. 


were frequent, and the company had 
then to become subordinate to the 
desires, habits and directions of the 
visitor. The management took up its 
task after considerable useful experi- 
ence at the old house and began busi- 
able stock 
company, headed and directed by W. 
H. (Sedley) Smith, who had al- 
ready given two seasons’ demonstra- 


ness with a large and 


The roster in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Thoman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Germon, C. W. Hunt, C. 
H. Saunders, Wyatt, Thomas Comer, 
Mrs. Gore, Louis and Emily Mes- 
tayer, Frank Whitman, Mrs. Reid, 


tions of his fitness. 
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Miss Kirby, Miss Phillips, who was 
retained for child parts and interludes, 
J. A. Smith, the Finns, father and 
son, and Mrs. Vincent, to these was 
soon added Mr. Warren, whose debut 
was made as Sir Lucius O’Trigger in 
“The Rivals.” One peculiarity of this 
original stock company, which con- 
tinued almost to the end, in spite of 
the inevitable changes in its member- 
ship, was that it was composed as one 
may say, of “home-bodies.” Its 
people respected their profession, they 
loved the city, and they were known 
and esteemed of many, because they 
hoped and expected to pass their pro- 
fessional lives there. Later, the truc- 
ulent “heavy man” was in daily occu- 
pation a pacific and pleasant barber ; 
the fop was an unpretentious cutter 
of trousers; others had “given hos- 
tages to fortune” and were “quite 
family folk,” while the dogmatic and 
crusty doorkeeper was a printer by 
trade, and he who supervised the re- 
served slips and preserved order in 
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the house was a formal but bland 
official of the civil courts. In the 
course of years new faces appeared 
upon the stage, but only a few at a 
time, and to the company lists were 
added among others the names of E. 
F. Keach, John Davies, John Wil- 
son, Lysander Thompson, Mary 
Gann (Mrs. Wulf Fries), Helen 
Western, Mary Cary, Kate Reignolds, 
Susan Denin, Lawrence Barrett, Mrs. 
and Miss Skerrett, Josephine Orton 
(Mrs. B. E. Wolf), Mrs. Gladstane, 
Mrs. J. M. Field, Sol Smith, Jr., 
Mrs. Barrow, Edwin Adams, Mrs. 
EK. L. and Miss May Davenport, 
Norah Bartlett, W. H. Seymour, 
Annie Clarke, G. I. Ketchum, Bas- 
com, Hudson, Miriam O'Leary, 
Isabel Evesson, Fred Williams, Mc- 
Clannin, G. H. Wilson, C. R. Thorne, 





LAWRENCE BARRETT, IN “ROSEDALE” 





From the collection of Mrs. T. H. Simmons 
Mrs. VINCENT IN 1885 

Jr., G. C. Boniface, Jr., Charles Bar- 
ron, John B. Mason, Helen Dayne and 
Sol Smith Russell. All of these did 
honorable, gratifying service during 
their respective terms, while two be- 
came illustrious—Miss Phillips, who 
advanced to the front rank of the 
world’s great contraltos, and Mr. War- 
ren, most gentle, delicate and lovable 
of all comedians. Many others might 
be quoted; but in the long roll would 
be found recorded none whose selec- 
tion did not justify the management 
and none who did not give good 
accounts of themselves on that stage 
and on any other to which they may 
have betaken themselves later. 

In those days stage managers were 
not merely “producers” and con- 
trivers of “business.” They knew 
the literature, the traditions and the 
art of their profession and they were 
trainers and teachers, while their 
people had more than the players of 
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From the collection of Mrs. T. H. Simmons 


Miss ANNIE CLARKE 


the present time a disposition akin 
to that which the English actor still 
preserves, to know something more 
than the part in hand, to acquire a 
language or an art, and really to “be 
somebody” off the stage. 

The dramatic season was very long, 
and the 
Fourth of July was anything but a 


lasting into midsummer, 
dS 


holiday for the company. A popular 
play—generally something patriotic, 
like “Moll Pitcher”, or local, like “The 
Silver Spoon”—was_ repeated every 
two hours during the day to the thou- 
sands of country folk who came to 
town in extra trains of open platform 
cars upon patched-up seats of boards, 
and again at night, after the 
works. 


fire- 
There was a recess of about 
six weeks during midsummer, when 
a platform was built over the central 
staircase, upon which shows of con- 
juring, ventriloquism and minstrelsy 
were given, the New Orleans Sere- 
naders, the bBuckleys and _ the 
Murphy, West and Peel troupe being 
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favorites, as among the most im- 
portant. 

And perhaps just here may be as 
good a place as any to note the in- 
fluence which the Museum long exer- 
cised over the public communication 
between Boston and Cambridge, 
which were then connected only by 
omnibuses—long, four-horse vehicles, 
seating about 20 persons inside and 
having on the steps behind a_ boy 
who signalled the driver when to stop 
and start by ringing a big dinner- 
bell. 


ton early in the evening; but an extra 


The last regular coach left Bos- 


one (at a double fare) was sent to the 
office in Brattle Street to wait 
the Museum was out”; 


“until 
and it behoved 
the Cantabrigian who was passing the 
evening elsewhere and desired to ride 
as to the 
time of the last curtain there. 


home, to inform himself 


From the collection of Mrs. T. H. Simmons 
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From photographs loaned ty The Boston Herald 
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To recount in sequence the special 
features of the successive seasons 
would be impossible in these limits, 
but some characterstic integers may 
be indicated. As has been said, the 
Museum could not absorb all the 
dramatic life of the city, but in time 
and turn it represented all its elements. 
Its foundation was, as has been said, 
in the stock production of the stand- 
ard and the minor drama and the 
support of stars. But the care and 
efficiency of these stock productions 
resulted in gaining for many of them 
such favor that they were continued 
for weeks, making “runs” which were 
for their epoch more notable than al- 
most any of later date. Among these 
were a revival of “The Drunkard”, 
a version of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’, 
nearly all of the New England and 
Boston plays, which were chiefly the 
work of Dr. J. S. Jones,—although 
one, “The Rich and Poor of Boston”, 
was attributed to Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge,* then writing under the pen 
name of Paul Creighton,—“The Sea of 
Ice”, “The Angel of Midnight”, “Jean- 
nette, or the Cretin of the Moun- 
tain”, “Magnolia”, “Pauvrette”’, “The 
Naiad Queen”, “The Jewess”, “The 
Tree of Liberty”, “The Colleen 
Bawn”, “Dr. Wespo”, “The Romany 
Rye”, “Rosedale”, “The Octoroon”, 
and “Mrs. Walthrop’s Boarders.” 

Moving on a parallel line with 
those, and departing probably from a 
desire to keep the Museum a family 
theatre, were the Arabian Nights and 
fairy plays, which began with “Alad- 
din,” and extended to a full score, 
among which were “The Forty 
Thieves”, “The Enchanted Horse”, 
“Cherry and Fair Star’, in the last 
of which it was that Miss Phillips 


attracted the interest, advice and gen- 
erosity of Jenny Lind, which, sec- 
onded by local endorsement, resulted 
in her education for the operatic 
stage. And by the way, she was not 
the only member of her family who 
was connected with the stage, her 
brother Adrian and her adopted 
sister, Arvilla, having been interlude 
dancers through several seasons. The 
incidental music for these spectacles 
was written by Mr. Comer, who had 
a not large orchestra of really excel- 
lent musicians, and who adapted his 
songs exactly to the vocal abilities 
of the company, of whom Mr. Warren 
was then almost the only prominent 
member who could not sing at all. 
From this efficient exercise of the 
company in music, sprang the series 
of minor operas which later gained the 
house for itself the celebrity which it 
had shared heretofore during the 
visits of the Cooper English opera 
troupe, and the Richings company, 
which was particularly successful with 
Balfe and in one year gave “The En- 
chantress” for several consecutive 
weeks. Such were “The Doctor of 
Alcantara”, “The Rose of Tyrol”, 
and “Good Night, Doctor Balthazar”, 
composed by Mr. Julius Eichberg to 
librettos made by Mr. B. E. Woolf, 
then a member of the orchestra, but 
whose quick and versatile talent had 
already manifested itself in creating or 
arranging many strong dramatic 
features for the stage. Still later, in 
the musical way came the juvenile, 
and then the grown-up “Pinafore”, 
“Victor, the Blue Stocking”, and 
other light operas of recorded suc- 





*Be this as it may, Mr. Trowbridge states in his auto- 
biography that he dramatized for the house his own novel, 
“‘ Neighbor Jackwood,” wrote “ Sindbad the Sailor” and 
did other dramatic work for it. 
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cess. This musical period fell under 
the charge of only three leaders— 
Thomas Comer, H. Eckhardt, whose 
wife was a pleasing entr’acte vocalist, 
and Julius Eichberg, after whose re- 
tirement the baton was held for com- 
paratively short terms by several suc- 
cessors, of whom Mr. Purdy had the 
longest term. 

To name all the stars, all eminent 
in their time and some world-famous, 
who appeared upon the Museum 
stage, would be impracticable here; 
but there may be recalled the elder 
Booth, and his son Wilkes—for Ed- 
win, although his father brought him 
out here as Tressel in “Richard the 
Third” on September 10, 1849, chose 
the Boston Theatre for his engage- 
ments when he had become a man 
and an artist; Eliza Logan, Mrs. 
George Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport, Mrs. Bowers, Mrs. Farren, 
Julia Dean Hayne, Jean Davenport, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., 
George Vandenhoff, Mrs. Hoey, 
Barry Sullivan, Jane Coombs, Mary 
McVickar, Kate Bateman, Agnes 
Robertson, Dion Boucicault, J. B. 
Roberts, the Fox-Ravel troupe, Char- 
lotte Thompson, Mrs. John Drew, 
Matilda Heron, and the Daly com- 
pany, as well as Modjeska and Rhea, 
whose American careers may be said 
to have begun here. 

During all those seasons the audi- 
torium had remained practically as it 
was, some minor changes, chiefly in 
the seating, having been made in 
1868, 1872 and 1876. But in 1880 a 
full reconstruction took place, the 
whole auditorium and stage being 
lowered an entire story, a commo- 
dious second gallery being added, 
and a new entrance, at the north 
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end of the building, being pro- 
vided, and an artistic scheme of 
decoration, in which the artist Gau- 
gengig] had part, being adopted. 
The various collections were disposed 
of, the mummies going to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the more 
serious groups of wax figures were 
bought by speculators who purposed 
making a regular “moral show” of 
them and having them exhibited with 
Biblical commentaries. But prob- 
ably the scheme was abandoned, for 
nothing has since been heard of them. 

During this long series of about 
four decades, the theatre had had 
but three obvious managers, behind 
whom had always been the steady but 
shrewd conservatism of Mr. Kimball. 
Mr. Smith, who had come into the 
house as its dramatic head and mas- 
ter, retired in 1860—not resigning, 
however, his position as a mem- 
ber of the company, and retaining 
his old line of parts. His official 
resignation was uniquely marked by 
the presentation to him on his bene- 
fit of a purse of twelve hundred 
dollars, raised among the women of 
Boston as a tribute to him for hav- 
ing excluded from the stage all pro- 
fanity, and all unseemly words, 
actions or suggestions. His successor, 
Mr. E. F. Keach, had been the lead- 
ing man of the company, and was 
versed and trained in the traditions 
and customs of the house. He was 
not of strong constitution, and after 
about four years of fine service, he 
died. Mr. Kimball called to the va- 
cant place a non-professional, Mr. 
R. Montgomery Field, a man of ex- 
cellent esteem as a littérateur and 
dramatic critic. This appointment, 
which at the moment seemed strange, 
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proved to be most wise. Mr. Field 
had all necessary acquaintance with 
the stage, and he had Mr. Kimball to 
recur to if need be. Beside this, he 
had a useful and ready knowledge of 
the public and the world, and when 
conditions began to change, he was 
ready and able to go abroad, study 
the state of the stage in England and 
on the Continent, and bring home for 
himself alone or for joint advantage 
with other managers both pieces and 
people likely to be valuable on this 
side of the Atlantic. Most of his ven- 
tures were discreet, well accredited 
and profitable. 

As often happens, the material im- 
provement in the Museum seemed to 
bring deterioration in its essential and 
spiritual state. The elder people of 
the company, while admitting how 
much the stage had gained in comfort, 
beauty and convenience, were yet not 
so happy there as of old. They had 
been shaken, too, by the retirement 
of Mr. Warren to private life, which 
had come about at the close of his 
half century as an actor, he being 
then seventy years old. On Octo- 
ber 28, 1882, a testimonial benefit was 
tendered him in a double afternoon 
and evening performance, which not 
only drew together an enormous audi- 
ence, but was the theme of high laud- 
atory comment the country over. 

And now the beginning of the end 
seemed to have come. Mr. Field 
made a brave stand against the fast- 
changing public taste, which, even in 
the best and highest placed people, 
was accepting sensational, showy, in- 
congruousand unsymmetrical dramas, 
paying court—and cash—to foreign 
stars, and perverting judgment and 
sensitiveness by the acceptance of the 


evil and demoralizing “problem play.” 
For a time a short season of the “old 
comedies” was annually provided, 
upon which all the enterprise, re- 
sources and efforts of the manage- 
ment and the company were con- 
centrated; but these revivals were 
less and less successful. Old players 
were dead or scattered—old play- 
goers likewise; and there was not 
even curiosity in the general public 
of pleasure-seekers. So Mr. Field 
devoted himself actively and intelli- 
gently to the production of such 
good and honest plays as he could 
find, which had in them also popular 
elements; and for the most part he 
did well for his townfolk and himself. 
Illustrations of the range of his plans 
may be found in “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy”, “Shenandoah”, “The Jilt”, 
“The Soggarth”, “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue” (a superbly portrayed panto- 
mime), “Held by the Enemy” and 
“All the Comforts of Home.” 

But in 1895 the stock company 
was disbanded, and Mr. Field, recog- 
nizing that the Museum must at last 
become a “combination” house, took 
it with him into the partnership 
known under the firm name of 
“Field, Rich, Harris and Charles 
Frohman,” and as such it will re- 
main until its doors are finally closed. 
During his régime Mr. Field had 
much joy in really noble and uplifting 
work, received intelligent apprecia- 
tion from the sager portion of the 
public, and earned a goodly remuner- 
ation. But he was a man of ideals 
and aspirations, and he had many dis- 
appointments and disillusions. And 
so, although often his high hopes 
ended in naught, and his well-laid 
schemes went agley, there is some 





———— 
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reason for content in that his recent 
death spared him the necessity of 
knowing and seeing the actual de- 
struction of the scene of his life’s 
greatest exertions. Mr. Warren 
almost never looked up at the build- 
ing after he had ceased to belong 
there, and Mr. Field would surely 
have suffered if he had survived to 
see the wreck. 

Moralizing upon this imminent 
change would be idle. The old Latin 
proverb, “Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis,’ has its grain of 
cheer as well as of depression. If all 
things and times must change, it is 
well that we change with them, so 
that the jar of unfamiliar and discord- 
ant environment is happily eased for 
us. Yet regret that the world loses 
a source of joy, beauty and strength 
is not unreasonable. With the abso- 
lute destruction of the Museum, and 
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the dispersion of its people, its 
records, its minor properties and its 
associations, goes the last chance 
that this country can ever know again 
the elegant manners, the pure diction, 
the well carried costumes, the repre- 
sentation of historic traits and cus- 
toms, and all the minute and polished 
art of the classic drama. Pictures 
can show how actors looked and 
books can keep the plays they in- 
formed with life or recount of them 
a thousand personal incidents, as the 
life and looks of Czsar, Napoleon, 
Marcus Antoninus or George Wash- 
ington are safe in printed page, statue 
or painting; but the actor’s self, his 
vitality, his power of embodiment 
and creation and his influence are 
irrecoverably gone into the Great 
Unknown, where possibly their ex- 
istence may be provided for. Would 
it be wrong to hope so? 





White Slavery in Colonial Times 


By Annie Nettleton Bourne 


HE negro slave, with his 
picturesque and touching 
personality, is a familiar 
figure. In our pity for him 

we forget that when the first cargo 
of blacks reached America in 1619, a 
large part of the population was 
formed of imported white bond- 
servants whose history is in some 
respects more affecting than that of 
the negroes. “Negroes being a prop- 
erty for life,” writes William Eddis, 


surveyor of customs at Annapolis, in 
1770, 


“the death of slaves, in the prime of 
youth or strength, is a material loss to 
the proprietor; they are, therefore, al- 
most in every instance, under more com- 
fortable circumstances than the miserable 
European, over whom the rigid planter 
exercises an inflexible severity. They 
(the Europeans) are strained to the ut- 
most to perform their allotted labor; and, 
from a prepossession in many cases too 
justly founded, they are supposed to be 
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receiving only the just reward which is 
due to repeated offences. There are 
doubtless many exceptions to this ob- 
servation, yet, generally speaking, they 
groan beneath a worse than Egyptian 
bondage.” 


White bond-servants were of four 
classes: convicts, indentured ser- 
vants, the victims of kidnappers and 
redemptioners. There is little but 
hardship in the contemporary story 
of how they fared in this “asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations.” Socially 
and politically they had no existence. 
They had no voice in the general or 
local administration of affairs and 
were denied the right of suffrage. No 
servant was allowed to carry arms or 
to go more than two miles from 
home, without a note under his mas- 
ter’s hand. None of these restric- 
tions seem unsuitable as applied to 
slaves, but we must bear in mind in 
studying the history of white bond- 
servants that they included in their 
class not only agricultural laborers, 
artisans and mechanics, but also 
organists, students of the apothe- 
cary’s art and schoolmasters. The 
Reverend John Christopher Kunze 
writes from Philadelphia, May 16, 
1773, of a student who had been at 
the University of Halle and who 
wanted to start a Latin school in the 
city. This young man, Herr Leps, 
said to Mr. Kunze, “If I could only 
raise twenty pounds, I would buy the 
first German student who lands here 
and owes for his passage, put him in 
my upper room and begin my Latin 
school, teaching myself and having 
the servant teach, and so from the 
fees get my money back.”* Emi- 
grants of this kind came as redemp- 
tioners or free-willers. It was their 


own choice to come, but “they are 
very foolish,” writes Gottlieb Mittel- 
bergert (who emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania as a schoolmaster), “to believe 
that roasted pigeons will fly into 
their mouths in America or Pennsyl- 
vania without working for them.” 
Redemptioners left home with the 
expectation of being allowed a stipu- 
lated number of days in which to 
settle themselves to the greatest ad- 
vantage. They were assured by “the 
so-called newlanders, . . . men- 
thieves,” says Mittelberger, who 
“inveigle people of every rank and 
profession . . . soldiers, scholars, 
artists and mechanics” that if they 
had no friends it would be easy to 
find persons willing to defray the 
expenses of the passage, this amount 
to be repaid speedily from the hand- 
some earnings of the victim. The fol- 
lowing description of the sort of fate 
that actually befell them was written 
in Philadelphia, in 1817, by Henry 
Bradshaw Fearon, in A Narrative of 
a Journey of 5,000 miles through the 
Eastern and Western States of 
America. 


“Seeing the following advertisement in 
the newspapers, put in by the captain and 
owners of the vessel referred to, I visited 
the ship, in company with a boot-maker 
of this city: 


“‘THE PASSENGERS 


On board the brig Bubona, from Am- 
sterdam, and who are willing to engage 
themselves for a limited time, to defray 
the expenses of their passage, consist of 
persons of the following occupations, be- 
sides women and children, viz. 13 farm- 
ers, 2 bakers, 2 butchers, 8 weavers, 3 


* Sehloezer’s Briefwechsel 1 te Theil p. 208. 

+Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Journey to Pennsylvania in 
the'year 1750» etc.,etc. Translated by Carl Theo. Eben, 
ja, 1898. 
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taylors, 1 gardener, 3 masons, I mill-saw- 
yer, I white-smith, 2 shoe-makers, 3 cabi- 
net-makers, 1 coal-burner, 1 barber, 1 
carpenter, 1 stocking-weaver.—Apply on 
board of the Bubona, opposite Callowhill- 
street, in the river Delaware, or to W. 
Odlin and Co. No. 38, South Wharves. 
Oct, 2.’ 

“As we ascended the side of this hulk, 
a most revolting scene of want and mis- 
ery presented itself. The eye involunta- 
rily turned for some relief from the hor- 
rible picture of human suffering, which 
this living sepulchre afforded. Mr. 
enquired if there were any shoe-makers 
on board. The captain advanced; his ap- 
pearance bespoke his office; he is an 
American, tall, determined, and with an 
eye that flashes with Algerine cruelty. 
He called in the Dutch language for shoe- 
makers, and never can I forget the scene 
which followed. The poor fellows came 
running up with unspeakable delight, no 
doubt anticipating a relief from their 
loathsome dungeon....Some were with- 
out shirts, others had this article of dress, 
but of a quality as coarseasthe worst pack- 
ing cloth. I enquired of several if they 
could speak English. They smiled, and 
gabbled, ‘No, Engly, no Engly,—one 
Engly talk ship.’ . . . Such is the mercen- 
ary barbarity of the Americans who are 
engaged in this trade, that they crammed 
into one of those vessels 500 passengers, 
80 of whom died on the passage. The 
price for women is about 70 dollars, men 
80 dollars, boys 60 dollars. When they 
saw at our departure that we had not 
purchased, their countenances fell to that 
standard of stupid gloom which seemed 





to place them a link below rational 
beings. From my heart I execrated 
the European cause of their removal, 


which is thus daily compelling men to 
quit the land of their fathers, to be- 
come voluntary exiles in a_ foreign 
Clime,.. x. 

“An interesting occurrence is said to 
have taken place the other day, in con- 
nection with the German Redemptioners 
(as by a strange misnomer the Dutch 
are denominated). A gentleman of this 
city wanted an old couple to take care 
of his house;—a man, his wife, and 
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daughter were offered to him for sale;— 
he purchased them.—They proved to be 
his father, his mother, and sister! ! !” 


Next to the redemptioners, in 
order of appeal to the sympathy, 
come the victims of kidnappers. 
Defoe gives an account of this un- 
canny form of wickedness that may 
be regarded essentially as history: 


“Captain Jack got among a gang of 
kidnappers, as they were then called, 
being a sort of wicked fellows that used 
to spirit people’s children away; that is, 
snatch them up in the dark, and, stop- 
ping their mouths, carry them to houses 
where they had rogues ready to receive 
them and so carry them on board of ships 
bound to Virginia, and sell them.” 


The same novel also shows that 
kidnapping was done less violently. 
Captain Jack and three companions 
were drugged and taken aboard a 
vessel that set sail, not for London, 
whither they wished to go, but for 
Virginia: 

“We drank on and drank the punch out, 
and more was brought up, and he pushed 
it about apace; and then came up a leg 
of mutton, and I need not say that we 
ate heartily, being told several times that 
we should pay nothing. After supper was 
done, he bids my landlady ask if the boat 
was come? And she brought word no 
it was not high water by a good deal. 
‘No!’ says he, ‘well then, give us some 
more punch;’ so more punch was brought 
in, and as was afterwards confessed, some- 
thing was put into it, or more brandy 
than ordinary, and by that time the punch 
was drunk out, we were all very drunk, 
and, as for me, I was asleep. 

“About the time that was out, we were 
told the boat was come; so we tumbled 
out, almost over one another, into the 
boat, and away we went, and our captain 
in the boat. Most of us, if not all, fell 
asleep, till after some time, though how 
much or how far going, we knew not, the 
boat stopped and we were waked, and told 
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we were at the ship’s side, which was 
true; and with much help and holding us, 
for fear we should fall overboard, we 
were all gotten into the ship. All I re- 
member of it, was this, that as soon as 
we were all on board, our captain as we 
called him, called out thus: ‘Here boat- 
swain, take care of these gentlemen, and 
give them good cabins, and let them turn 
in and go to sleep, for they are very 
weary;’ and so indeed we were, and very 
drunk too, being the first time I had ever 
drank punch in my life. 

“Well, care was taken of us according 
to order, and we were put into very good 
cabins, where we were sure to go imme- 
diately to sleep. In the meantime, the 
ship, which was indeed just ready to go, 
and only on notice given had come to an 
anchor for us at Shields, weighed, stood 
over the bar, and went off to sea; and 
when we waked, and began to peep 
abroad, which was not till near noon the 
next day, we found ourselves a great way 
at sea; the land in sight, indeed, but at 
a great distance, and all going merrily 
on for London, as we understood it. We 
were very well used, and well satisfied 
with our condition for about three days, 
when we began to inquire whether we 
were not almost come, and how much 
longer it would be before we should come 
into the river. ‘What river?’ says one 
of the men. ‘Why the Thames,’ says my 
Captain Jack. ‘The Thames!’ says the 
seaman, ‘What do you mean by that? 
What, han’t you had time enough to be 
sober yet?’ so Captain Jack said no more, 
but looked about him like a fool; when a 
while after, some other of us asked the 
like question, and the seamen, who knew 
nothing of the cheat, began to smell a 
trick; and turning to the other English- 
man that came with us, ‘Pray,’ says he, 
‘where do you fancy you are going, that 
you ask so often about it? ‘Why, to 
London,’ says he, ‘where should we be 
going? We agreed with the captain to 
carry us to London.’ 

“Not with the captain,’ says he, ‘I dare 
say; poor men you are all cheated; and I 
thought so when I saw you come aboard 
with that kidnapping rogue Géilliman. 
Poor men!’ adds he, ‘you are all betrayed; 


why you are going to Virginia, and the 
ship is bound to Virginia.’” 


The history of slavery in South 
Carolina from 1670-1770 shows that 
kidnapping was not encouraged in 
America though it does not seem to 
have been punished. In May, 1684, 
a shipload of “such of the rebels as 
appeared penitent” was brought to 
the plantations. 


“An incident occurred in this shipment 
of prisoners illustrative of the common 
danger to which all people in Great 
Britain were subject from the rapacity of 
those engaged in the nefarious business 
of supplying the colonies with white 
slaves. While the ship was lying ready 
to sail from the Clyde, Elizabeth Linning 
came down to visit the prisoners, some 
of them being her relatives. She was 
seized by Captain Gibson’s order, but 
succeeded in escaping to shore, where- 
upon Gibson sent ashore, recaptured her, 
and carried her to Carolina with the other 
prisoners for the purpose of selling her. 
She appears, however, to have been a 
person of some force and decision of char- 
acter, for immediately upon the arrival 
of the vessel she found an opportunity 
of appealing to the governor, and in- 
formed him of her capture and of the in- 
tention of the captain to sell her. The 
governor took up the case at once, and 
cited the captain before him and _ his 
council, There he was closely interro- 
gated as to the circumstances of her im- 
prisonment and transportation, and fail- 
ing to satisfy the council, the following 
order was made by that body: 

“*At a council held at Charles Town, 
October of 1684, upon the reading of the 
petition of Elizabeth Linning against 
Captain James Gibson, commander of the 
Carolina, merchant, in full council, it was 
ordered as follows: 

“ ‘Whereas upon the confession of Cap- 
tain Gibson that the within-written Eliza- 
beth Linning was, without the consent of 
the said Elizabeth, brought to this prov- 
ince by force and by a pretended order 


‘from Lieutenant-Colonel Windram, but 
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the said Gibson producing none, it was 
ordered that the said Elizabeth be set at 
liberty as a free woman.’ (Howe’s His- 
tory Presbyterian Church, pp. 82-83).” 

Besides redemptioners and the vic- 
tims of kidnappers there were among 
the white slaves regularly indentured 
servants and convicts. The London 
Company discouraged the transporta- 
tion of convicts, but yielded in case 
the man condemned for manslaughter 
happened to be a good carpenter; he 
was needed in the new country. 
Leniency in such cases must serve to 
explain why some European news- 
papers, as late as the time of our 
Civil War, call Americans “the off- 
spring of the vagabonds and felons 
of Europe.” But these convicts were, 
in many instances, far from being 
criminals as we understand the term 
to-day. There was at that time in 
England a long list of so-called crimes 
for which capital punishment might 
be inflicted, and many a condemned 
man had committed only some minor 
offence. Transportation compared 
favorably with hanging in the minds 
of those who knew nothing about it. 
The voyage to “this new and wild 
land,” as a contemporary writer calls 
it, in a vessel of three hundred tons 
burden, carrying seven or eight hun- 
dred passengers, took from eight to 
twelve weeks. A diet of “sharply 
salted food” and undrinkable water, 
or an epidemic of contagious disease, 
was liable, before the longed-for 
shore was reached, to produce the 
same effect as the hanging that had 
been escaped. 

Far exceeding the convicts in num- 
ber were the regularly indentured 
servants who set out with terms of 
contract already drawn up. It is re- 
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corded that the men would “sowe” 
their indentures “in the waistband of 
their breeches,” and that one Bridget 
said that she would sew hers in her 
“stomacher.” The contract usually 
referred to money, food, clothing and 
lodging during the period, which, 
when not extended as a punishment, 
was about four years for an adult. 
This class of white slaves is the most 
important, not only because the 
stream of emigration from England 
of the regularly indentured servants 
was unceasing, but because, whatever 
the auspices under which the emi- 
grants left home, indentured servi- 
tude was pretty sure to be substituted 
for the future of which they had 
dreamed. Agents in London, Bristol, 
Southampton, and other seaport 
towns, received persons who wished 
to emigrate, and supplied planters 
with laborers. The emigrants had very 
little idea of their destination. Some- 
times the whole cargo of servants 
was consigned to certain planters 
named in the bills of lading. If not, 
the captain sailed whither he would. 
He might anchor in the Potomac. To 
quote again from William Eddis, 
Surveyor of Customs at Annapolis in 
1770: 

“As soon as the ship is stationed in 
her birth, planters, mechanics, and others 
repair on board; the adventurers of both 
sexes are exposed to view, and very few 
are happy enough to make their own 
stipulations, some very extraordinary 
qualifications being absolutely requisite 
to obtain this distinction; and even when 
this is obtained, the advantages are by no 
means equivalent to their sanguine ex- 
pectations. The residue, stung with dis- 
appointment and vexation, meet with hor- 
ror the moment which dooms them, un- 
der an appearance of equity, to a limited 
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term of slavery. Character is of little 
importance; their abilities not being found 
of a superior nature, they are sold as 
soon as their term of election is expired, 
apparel and provision being their only 
compensation; till, on the expiration of 
five tedious laborious years, they are re- 
stored to a dearly purchased freedom.” 

Boys were sent in preference to 
men, because they could do almost as 
much work and their terms were 
longer. Moreover, they were easier 
to get, since they were bound out as 
apprentices. In 1621 the Company 
sent fifty, the price expected for each 
being sixty-six hundredweight of 
tobacco, at three shillings a pound. 

The white slave, unlike the negro, 
might look forward to the day of free- 
dom. When it came, however, it 
found him very low in the social scale, 
and most of the indentured servants 
in the South became poor whites, 
despised even by negroes. The day 
of freedom was often delayed until the 
heart grew sick. Punishment for in- 
subordination, however slight, or for 
escape, was an increase of the term 
of servitude. A runaway who had 
been gone one day had to serve for it 
one week; for one week of absence he 
served a month; for a month, six 
months. At seasons when there was 
special demand for labor these periods 
of expiation were very much length- 
ened. There were also heavy penal- 
ties for receiving or trading with 
runaways. Descriptions of runaways 
furnish interesting details of costume, 
personal appearance, the prevalence 
of certain diseases (notably small- 
pox), variety of nationality, and other 
matters. The following quotations 
are from newspaper extracts pub- 
lished by a committee of the New 
Jersey Historical Society. 


“Run away from Ranier Vanhift of 
Salem, a Servant Man, named Francis 
Lemmons, the 3d of this Instant May. 
He is a Scotchman born, and I believe 
a transported Rebel. He has a full red 
Face, full of Words and little Perform- 
ance. He wears a Homespun ragged 
Coat, and an Ozenbrig Shirt; no Hair 
but what is very short, he loves Drink 
very much and smoaking of Tobacco. He 
has got a Scar on his Lip, a great Scar 
on his Left Shoulder, and one Scar on 
his Right Side. Whoever shall take up 
the said Servant, secure him and give 
Notice, shall have Fourty Shillings Re- 
ward New Currency, with all Expenses 
and Charges whatsoever.—The American 
Weekly Mercury, May 18th, 1721.” 


“Run away July 19, from William Cox, 
of New Brunswick, a Servant Man named 
Stephen Parstow, an Englishman, a 
Blacksmith by Trade, about 22 Years of 
Age, of a swarthy Complexion, down 
Look short black curl’d Hair, wears a 
light natural Wig, Gingham Coat and 
Breeches, new homespun blue-strip’d 
Trowsers; and, has taken with him a new 
strip’d calimanco Man’s Gown, a leather 
Doubtlet, and a young black shock Dog 
with cut Ears, and Tail dock’d short; He 
may pretend by his Indentures that his 
Time is out. He has the Letters S. P. 
mark’d on his right Hand with Gunpow- 
der. Whoever secures him so that his 
Master may have him again, shall have 
Thirty Shillings Reward, and reasonable 
Charges, paid by WItt1aM Cox. 
—The American Weekly Mercury, March 
1-8, 1738, 9.” 

“Run away from John Throckmorion, 
Esq., of Shrewsbery in the County of 
Monmouth, New Jersey, on the 12th of this 
Instant a servant Boy about 17 years of 
Age, named Joshua Sted, a middling 
well set Lad something bowleg’d, a 
Leering down Look and a small Lisping 
in his Speech, (he had on an old black 
Hat, A moss couler’'d Homespun vest, a 
Flannel Shirt, and a pair of old Stock- 
ings. Whosoever takes up the said Run- 
away and Secures him so that his said 
Master may have him again, shall have 
20 Shillings Reward and all reasonable 
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Charges.—The American Weekly Mercury, 
June 11-18, 1724).” 

“Run away from Benjamin Vining 
near Salem, the 22d of this-Instant, a 
Servant Man, named Edward Burrows; 
Aged about 35 Years, by Trade a House- 
Carpenter, he is middle siz’d, swarthy 
thin Visage, with black Curl’d Hair, (he 
is much pitt’d with the Small-Pox) his 
Knees and Toes much pointing one from 
the other, has a very Slothfull Gaite, he 
had on a white Shirt, a gray dark Broad- 
cloth Jacket, with course Thread But- 
tonholes of another colour, (and an old 
blue Camblet Coat, and Leather Breech- 
es, good Shoes and Stockings, a new 
Hat, he is supposed to be gone into 
lower Counties of Pennsylvania. Who- 
soever takes up the said Runaway and 
brings him to his Master, or to Mr. 
Abraham Vining in Philadelphia, shall 
have 4o Shillings as a Reward and all 
reasonable Charges. — The American 
Weekly Mercury, October 22-29, 1724.)” 

Every effort was usually made to 
recover a runaway slave, although it 
might take two men three months to 
accomplish it. The attendant expense 
was great—it might include the hir- 
ing of a sloop, provisions for the 
voyage, and a gallon of rum—but not 
equal to the cost of another servant. 

Naturally, the attitude of servants 
toward masters was sullen and often 
rebellious. There is on record at 
least one example, however, of a ser- 
vant who made his master a present 
of another, whom he had bought, 
probably from a merchant. The law 
provided, at least in Virginia, for the 
benefit of bond servants. These laws 
sound humane, even savoring of the 
missionary spirit, but it seems to 
have been easy to evade the merciful 
ones and to follow to the letter the 
ones that specified how many cuts of 
the lash certain offences merited. 
Proper medical care was demanded 


by law. Masters were compelled to 
send their servants to church an hour 
before the evening meeting to be 
taught by the minister the ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the general articles of belief. In case 
of abuse, servants were to appeal to 
the commissioners of the court for 
the county in which the master lived. 
If a servant were disabled on account 
of neglect in material things, he was 
taken away from his master and either 
sold to another or turned over to the 
churchwardens of the Parish, who 
supported him at the expense of the 
original one. In case of disabilities 
not the fault of the master, the ser- 
vant had a claim on him for support 
until the end of the term. An order 
was passed in 1679 forbidding a 
woman who had been cruel to have 
any servants at all. Doubtless the 
conditions surrounding the laborers 
were in some respects better than 
those that existed in England at the 
same time. There, it was hard to get 
bread and cheese enough for a family 
to live on. Woman was no better off 
here than she had been at home. The 
attitude toward her is suggested by a 
writer in 1623 who remarks that 
“all that women did was nothing but to 
devour the food of the land without 
doing any day’s deed.” 

That she was not regarded as alto- 
gether worthless, however, is shown 
by the following record made by 
Mittelberger: 

“When one has served his or her term, 
he or she is entitled to a new suit of 
clothes at parting and if it has been so 


stipulated, a man gets in addition a 
horse, a woman, a cow.” 


But for the aid of the indentured 
servant in clearing away the forest, 


et 
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so that owners might have the bene- 
fit of the virgin soil necessary for 
successful tobacco crops, the planta- 
tion system might never have come 
into existence in Virginia. The de- 
mand for these servants was constant. 
They were offered in payment, in 
1619, by the Virginia Company of 
London, for silk, flax and corn; this 
was to promote the cultivation of these 
products instead of tobacco alone. 
Within the four years from 1750 to 
1754, twenty-five thousand souls ar- 
rived. at Philadelphia alone. Other 
parts of the country were also sup- 
plied, but only a small number of in- 
dentured servants went to New Eng- 
land, because there the demand for 
agricultural labor was not so great. 
In 1790 emigration was greater from 
Ireland than from all the other parts 
of Europe together. Kunze speaks of a 
ship loaded with fifteen hundred Ger- 
mans, of whom eleven hundred died 
at sea. Fearon mentions the death of 
eighty out of five hundred. Compare 
these statistics with the following ex- 
tracts from the New York Evening 
Post, July 10, 1897: 


“In 2I voyages, when 15,000 cattle 
were transported across the Atlantic, 
only 23 died. In thirteen of those voy- 
ages there were no losses at all. The 
mortality among the horses is greater, 
although not more than two or three 
succumb out of as many hundred... . 
This is owing to the admirable ventila- 
tion which makes’ a cattle ship as tolera- 
ble travelling for bipeds as for quadru- 
peds.” 





This system of white slavery lasted 
at least two hundred years, since it 
existed in 1619, and continued until 
1817. We look in vain for a bright 
side of the picture if we take the point 
of view of the bondservants. But in 
consideration of what our country 
owes to them, we must be glad that 
Mittelberger’s advice was not widely 
influential. In his letter of warning, 
he wrote to the fatherland: 


“Our Europeans, who are purchased, 
must always work hard, for new fields 
are constantly laid out; and so they 
learn that stumps of oak-trees are in 
America certainly as hard as in Ger- 
many. In this hot land they fully ex- 
perience in their own persons what God 
has imposed on man for his sin and dis- 
obedience; for in Genesis we read the 
words: In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread. Who therefore wishes 
to earn his bread in a Christian and 
honest way, and cannot earn it in his 
fatherland otherwise than by the work 
of his hands, let him do so in his own 
country, and not in America; for he will 
not fare better in America. However 
hard he may be compelled to work in 
his fatherland, he will surely find it quite 
as hard, if not harder, in the new coun- 
try. Besides, there is not only the long 
and arduous journey lasting half a year, 
during which he has to suffer, more 
than with the hardest work; he has also 
spent about 200 florins which no one 
will refund to him. If he has so much 
money, it will slip out of his hands; if 
he has it not, he must work his debt off 
as a slave and poor serf. Therefore let 
every one stay in his own country 
and support himself and his family 
honestly.” 
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Charges.—The American Weekly Mercury, 
June 11-18, 1724).” 

“Run away from Benjamin Vining 
near Salem, the 22d of this-Instant, a 
Servant Man, named Edward Burrows; 
Aged about 35 Years, by Trade a House- 
Carpenter, he is middle siz’d, swarthy 
thin Visage, with black Curl’d Hair, (he 
is much pitt’d with the Small-Pox) his 
Knees and Toes much pointing one from 
the other, has a very Slothfull Gaite, he 
had on a white Shirt, a gray dark Broad- 
cloth Jacket, with course Thread But- 
tonholes of another colour, (and an old 
blue Camblet Coat, and Leather Breech- 
es, good Shoes and Stockings, a new 
Hat, he is supposed to be gone into 
lower Counties of Pennsylvania. Who- 
soever takes up the said Runaway and 
brings him to his Master, or to Mr. 
Abraham Vining in Philadelphia, shall 
have 40 Shillings as a Reward and all 
reasonable Charges.— The American 
Weekly Mercury, October 22-29, 1724.)” 

Every effort was usually made to 
recover a runaway slave, although it 
might take two men three months to 
accomplish it. The attendant expense 
was great—it might include the hir- 
ing of a sloop, provisions for the 
voyage, and a gallon of rum—but not 
equal to the cost of another servant. 

Naturally, the attitude of servants 
toward masters was sullen and often 
rebellious. There is on record at 
least one example, however, of a ser- 
vant who made his master a present 
of another, whom he had bought, 
probably from a merchant. The law 
provided, at least in Virginia, for the 
benefit of bond servants. These laws 
sound humane, even savoring of the 
missionary spirit, but it seems to 
have been easy to evade the merciful 
ones and to follow to the letter the 
ones that specified how many cuts of 
the lash certain offences merited. 
Proper medical care was demanded 
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by law. Masters were compelled to 
send their servants to church an hour 
before the evening meeting to be 
taught by the minister the ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the general articles of belief. In case 
of abuse, servants were to appeal to 
the commissioners of the court for 
the county in which the master lived. 
If a servant were disabled on account 
of neglect in material things, he was 
taken away from his master and either 
sold to another or turned over to the 
churchwardens of the Parish, who 
supported him at the expense of the 
original one. In case of disabilities 
not the fault of the master, the ser- 
vant had a claim on him for support 
until the end of the term. An order 
was passed in 1679 forbidding a 
woman who had been cruel to have 
any servants at all. Doubtless the 
conditions surrounding the laborers 
were in some respects better than 
those that existed in England at the 
same time. There, it was hard to get 
bread and cheese enough for a family 
to live on. Woman was no better off 
here than she had been at home. The 
attitude toward her is suggested by a 
writer in 1623 who remarks that 
“all that women did was nothing but to 
devour the food of the land without 
doing any day’s deed.” 

That she was not regarded as alto- 

gether worthless, however, is shown 
by the following record made by 
Mittelberger: 
“When one has served his or her term, 
he or she is entitled to a new suit of 
clothes at parting and if it has been so 
stipulated, a man gets in addition a 
horse, a woman, a cow.” 

But for the aid of the indentured 
servant in clearing away the forest, 
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so that owners might have the bene- 
fit of the virgin soil necessary for 
successful tobacco crops, the planta- 
tion system might never have come 
into existence in Virginia. The de- 
mand for these servants was constant. 
They were offered in payment, in 
1619, by the Virginia Company of 
London, for silk, flax and corn; this 
was to promote the cultivation of these 
products instead of tobacco alone. 
Within the four years from 1750 to 
1754, twenty-five thousand souls ar- 
rived. at Philadelphia alone. Other 
parts of the country were also sup- 
plied, but only a small number of in- 
dentured servants went to New Eng- 
land, because there the demand for 
agricultural labor was not so great. 
In 1790 emigration was greater from 
Ireland than from all the other parts 
of Europe together. Kunze speaks of a 
ship loaded with fifteen hundred Ger- 
mans, of whom eleven hundred died 
at sea. Fearon mentions the death of 
eighty out of five hundred. Compare 
these statistics with the following ex- 
tracts from the New York Evening 
Post, July 10, 1897: 


“In 21 voyages, when 15,000 cattle 
were transported across the Atlantic, 
only 23 died. In thirteen of those voy- 
ages there were no losses at all. The 
mortality among the horses is greater, 
although not more than two or three 
succumb out of as many hundred.... 
This is owing to the admirable ventila- 
tion which makes’ a cattle ship as tolera- 
ble travelling for bipeds as for quadru- 
peds.” 





This system of white slavery lasted 
at least two hundred years, since it 
existed in 1619, and continued until 
1817. We look in vain for a bright 
side of the picture if we take the point 
of view of the bondservants. But in 
consideration of what our country 
owes to them, we must be glad that 
Mittelberger’s advice was not widely 
influential. In his letter of warning, 
he wrote to the fatherland: 


“Our Europeans, who are purchased, 
must always work hard, for new fields 
are constantly laid out; and so they 
learn that stumps of oak-trees are in 
America certainly as hard as in Ger- 
many. In this hot land they fully ex- 
perience in their own persons what God 
has imposed on man for his sin and dis- 
obedience; for in Genesis we read the 
words: In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread. Who therefore wishes 
to earn his bread in a Christian and 
honest way, and cannot earn it in his 
fatherland otherwise than by the work 
of his hands, let him do so in his own 
country, and not in America; for he will 
not fare better in America. However 
hard he may be compelled to work in 
his fatherland, he will surely find it quite 
as hard, if not harder, in the new coun- 
try. Besides, there is not only the long 
and arduous journey lasting half a year, 
during which he has to suffer, more 
than with the hardest work; he has also 
spent about 200 florins which no one 
will refund to him. If he has so much 
money, it will slip out of his hands; if 
he has it not, he must work his debt off 
as a slave and poor serf. Therefore let 
every one stay in his own country 
and support himself and his family 
honestly.” 
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Miss Josephine 


By Gilbert P. Coleman 


Y one of those mysterious 
decrees of fate, as to which 
it is idle to make specula- 
tion, it appeared that, when 

I first took up my residence at Mrs. 
Rodgers’s boarding house upon being 
appointed instructor in the univer- 
sity, Miss Josephine was irretrievably 
an old maid. It need not necessarily 
be deduced that Miss Josephine was 
old. Indeed, as far as my feeble in- 
tuition with regard to so uncertain 
a matter as a lady’s age was able to 
afford me light, I had come to the 
conclusion that Miss Josephine was 
not materially older than the youngest 
of the other young ladies who made 
up our table. But, however this may 
have been, it was very easy to see 
that Miss Josephine’s status in the 
social economy had been definitely and 
satisfactorily established—by the 
others. She was, by right of birth, 
education, inclination and predestina- 
tion, an old maid. 

And, rather curious to relate, no 
one appeared to subscribe more thor- 
oughly to this appraisement than the 
subject of it herself. For, while there 
were sufficient indications that the 
other young women entertained cer- 
tain matrimonial hopes, expectations, 
and even convictions, it appeared to 
my judgment that Miss Josephine had 
resigned herself as absolutely to a life 
of single blessedness as if she had 
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been an avowed celibate. If you were 
to ask why this was so I am afraid 
that I could give no satisfactory 
answer. Certainly, if the mere matter 
of physical attractiveness and charm 
were to be considered, I do not think 
that any one of our young ladies could, 
with any degree of authority, lay 
claim to precedence. Miss Josephine 
was certainly not the handsomest of 
the group, nor, on the other hand, was 
she the least favored. In fact, nature 
had dealt with her conservatively. 
Her height was a compromise be- 
tween tall and short. Her figure was, 
possibly, a little spare. Her hair was 
of a dullish brown color, and her eyes 
of a sort of blue that I have seen on 
porcelain. Her complexion was quite 
without any distinctive hue, and her 
nose and mouth possessed no marked 
characteristics, or if they did, I was 
too poor an observer to notice. 

As to Miss Josephine’s intellectual 
qualifications I was never able to 
form a satisfactory estimate. This 
was possibly due to her most charac- 
teristic trait, shyness. For, while the 
table would frequently be in an uproar 
over some weighty argument concern- 
ing the merits and defects of the new- 
est book or of our latest rector— 
favorite topics at our boarding house 
—or whenever any equally important 
matter would be under more or less 
heated discussion, it was rare that 
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Miss Josephine would utter a word. 
On other occasions, when the atmos- 
phere was less turbid, she would 
sometimes respond to a question or 
even offer a voluntary contribution 
to the conversation. And this was 
always done, I thought, with a certain 
demure correctness that carried far 
more weight than the most emphatic 
statements of the others. It may be 
that this lack of any decided physical 
charm, and her shyness, and even 
primness of manner, had contributed 
to the general conviction that Miss 
Josephine had been marked out for 
old maidenhood. At any rate, there 
could be no doubt of the conviction 
itself. 

Mrs. Rodgers, who, by the way, 
was the only married lady of our cir- 
cle, and who had a weakness for re- 
ferring to herself as the “relic of the 
late William J.,” kept an eminently 
respectable boarding house in a col- 
lege town of Puritanical antiquity. 
And, possibly to make her reputation 
for respectability secure, students 
were barred the establishment. Not 
so, however, with instructors and 
other members of the faculty. At the 
time of my advent to the ranks of 
the chemical force at the university, 
the table mustered, in addition to 
those to whom I have referred, an- 
other instructor, the chaplain, and the 
physician who had charge of the gym- 
nasium, and who was_ invariably 
known as the Doctor. 

Shortly after my coming, our num- 
ber was augmented by the arrival of 
a gentleman whom we thereafter al- 
ways referred to and addressed as 
“the Professor.” This gentleman was 
placed at the head of my department 
in the university, and though he had 


not yet achieved any marked reputa- 
tion in his chosen field of work, I was 
soon able to satisfy myself that he 
was a man of deep learning and true 
genius. The students, with their 
customary unerring instinct, had for 
years been in the habit of identifying 
a particular subject with its particular 
expounder. If the subject were easy, 
its professor was likely to meet with 
a general and flattering approbation. 
But chemistry was hard, and as a re- 
sult, its preceptors had not been 
regarded with favor. But with the 
arrival of the Professor, there came 
also a paradox. Sound in his subject, 
strict in his classes, setting a high 
standard by precept and example, 
he soon came to be, nevertheless, the 
most popular member of our academic 
body. And the reason for this was 
not hard to find. Outside the class- 
room, the Professor was one of the 
most affable, modest and winning 
gentlemen whom it has been my good 
fortune to encounter. It was quite 
impossible to resist him. He had one 
of those happy natures that command 
respect and gain confidence, appar- 
ently without effort. Indeed, so far 
from putting himself out of the way 
to win friendship, the Professor, in 
his social moments, seemed to labor 
against a constant mood of embarrass- 
ment. Yet beneath the reserve of his 
manner it required no deep penetra- 
tion to detect the sterling worth of 
the man, and those undefinable quali- 
ties that served to make every one 
his friend. 

Thus it was that in a very short 
time the Professor became a favorite 
at our table; even the marriageable 
young ladies regarding him with a 
complacent amiability, and, in his ab- 
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sence, referred to him as a “dear 
thing.” Mrs. Rodgers, who, I sur- 
mised, entertained certain matrimo- 
nial inclinations, if not intentions, on 
her own account, early looked on him 
with open and undisguised approval. 
In fact, the Professor had been estab- 
lished among us only a few days, 
when it began to be very evident to 
even the most unobservant of us that 
he was in high favor at headquarters. 
If there was any choice to be had in 
the matter of food and drink, the Pro- 
fessor always had the best. If, as not 
infrequently occurred, he came late 
to a meal, he was sure of getting 
“something warm.” But I do not 
think that one of us was jealous of 
these attentions, for it was quite plain 
that the Professor was totally uncon- 
scious of them. 

The attitude of Miss Josephine 
toward the Professor, and of the Pro- 
fessor toward Miss Josephine, was 
one of reciprocal reserve, marked, if 
possible, by an even more pronounced 
element of shyness than I had ob- 
served in their relations with the 
others. During the several months 
that intervened between the Profess- 
or’s arrival and the Easter vacation 
I do not remember, with a single ex- 
ception, that I ever heard them ad- 
dress a solitary word to each other, 
beyond the customary salutation on 
entering the room or some casual re- 
mark on the state of the weather. 
This, however, was not surprising, 
and I readily attributed their silence 
to the modesty and diffidence that 
were common to both their natures. 
I think that this attitude of mutual 
constraint between Miss Josephine 
and the Professor was felt by all the 
members of our domestic party. It 
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certainly was by myself, for I had 
on several occasions made ineffectual 
attempts to draw them into the dis- 
cussion of a more interesting aad ani- 
mated subject than was afforded by 
meteorological conditions. 

I was, therefore, quite unprepared 
for a phenomenon that occurred one 
evening in early spring, as we were 
all seated at the table. Happening to 
glance at the Professor, I observed 
that his eyes were fixed upon Miss 
Josephine with an intentness, earnest- 
ness, and certain eloquence of ex- 
pression that I had never seen before. 
Turning my glance in the direction 
of Miss Josephine, I beheld another 
phenomenon. That lady’s face, usu- 
ally devoid of the faintest touch of 
color, was suffused with a rich crim- 
son tint from her chin to the top cf 
her forehead. 

On that same evening occurred, as 
far as my knowledge was concerned, 
the only exception to the stilted and 
reserved method of communication 
that had been adopted by each. The 
weather was singularly warm for the 
time of year. I was returning from 
a belated visit to the university libra- 
ry, walking along an avenue lined 
with immense elms that had just be- 
gun to put on their foliage for the 
summer. A waning moon was rising, 
and its slanting rays barely enabled 
me to make out two dark figures 
standing in obscure relief on Mrs. 
Rodgers’s stoop. As I approached the 
house they suddenly vanished. The 
door, however, I found partly opened. 
I entered noiselessly, as was my cus- 
tom, and was about to turn on the hall 
light when I heard a single word pro- 
nounced with stealthy caution in the 
sitting room, closely followed by the 
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rustling of skirts and the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs. With the 
awkward consciousness that I had 
broken in on the sacred tryst of one 
of our eligible young ladies, I coughed 
a few times ostentatiously, turned the 
gas on slowly, and gazed into the 
sitting room. 

The Professor was standing there 
with his hat in one hand, and with 
his other fumbling with the lowest 
button of his coat, a habit of his when 
excited or preoccupied. His hair, 
usually combed with an exactness un- 
usual in a man of his genius, was 
mussed. His collar, of the old-fash- 
ioned stiff style that pinches the 
throat, was wrinkled and rumpled, 
evidently without design. His cravat 
had escaped its proper confines, and 
was exposed on the bosom of his 
waistcoat. And on his face there was 
a confusion of expression which it 
was quite impossible for me to ana- 
lyze. But the predominating element, 
if I may be excused for employing 
an expression convenient in chemis- 
try, was one of guilt,—of guilt, dis- 
covered and manifest. 

And the one word I had heard was 
“Josephine” ! 

A few days later marked the begin- 
ning of the Easter vacation, a period 
of rest peculiarly grateful to us in- 
structors, upon whom fell the unva- 
ried burden of classroom drudgery. 
Although the vacation lasted but ten 
days, there was a general exodus of 
students and members of the faculty, 
including the Professor. Also among 
the absent was one of our young 
ladies, a niece of the unversity dean 
who had accompanied that function- 
ary on a trip to the city. Our table 
was further depleted by the temporary 


defection of Miss Josephine, who, J 
understood, was visiting relatives in a 
neighboring town. For me, although 
I was unable to get away, the brief 
vacation passed all too rapidly, and I 
was filled with hearty regret when the 
last night of freedom from toil ar- 
rived. On that night as I was mount- 
ing the stairs on my way to bed, I 
was somewhat surprised to see a light 
at the end of the hall near where my 
room was situated, and to hear the 
sound of voices. On nearer approach 
I was still further surprised to see 
that the speaker was the Professor, 
addressing Mrs. Rodgers, and that the 
third person, for there was a third, 
was no other than Miss Josephine. 

Perhaps if I had not been so aston- 
ished by this totally unexpected ap- 
parition, I would not have stopped 
and heard. However that may be, the 
truth is that I did stop, and did hear. 
In the preoccupation of the others I 
was quite unobserved. 

The Professor’s manner of address 
was peculiarly shy and embarrassed. 

“I—I have rented a house, you 
know,” he said. “Mrs. Pingree’s 
house on Broad Street, and—and, 
well, you see we—I haven’t furnished 
it yet, Mrs. Rodgers, and if it’s just 
as convenient to you, why we, that is, 
Miss Josephine and myself, will oc- 
cupy my old room here until the 
house is ready.” 

In all my career, which, though 
brief, has been filled with perhaps 
more than the average variety of inci- 
dents and experiences, I have never 
seen an expression of such utter, 
hopeless and abandoned astonishment 
as that stamped upon the usually 
placid features of our landlady at the 
conclusion of the Professor’s address. 
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The lamp which she was _ holding 
drooped until it was perilously near 
to falling from her grasp. Her eyes 
bulged. Her mouth was opened 
wide and her buxom figure leaned 
against the friendly wall in limp 
amazement. For some minutes she 
stared thus at the Professor, and then 
slowly turned her gaze upon Miss 
Josephine. But that lady, if she had 
an explanation to offer, was totally 
unable to present it, for she was the 
very personification of helpless con- 
fusion. It was the Professor himself 
who finally came to an heroic, though 
stammering, rescue. 

“Why, Mrs. Rodgers,” he said, as 
the significance of our landlady’s 
dumb eloquence was borne in upon 
him, “is it possible ?—-why don’t you— 
haven’t you been informed? Why we 
—we—” But here in desperation, he 
invoked a deus ex machina, and tak- 
ing a newspaper from his pocket he 
requested her to read therein a cer- 
tain paragraph, vividly indicated by 
the marks of a blue pencil. 

Many times afterward have I read 
that announcement article. Indeed, a 
duplicate of it is even now in my 
scrapbook. It told a story that had 
dawned upon me immediately when I 
had heard the Professor begin the ad- 
dress which had temporarily para- 
lyzed our landlady. Briefly summed 
up, and rudely stripped of all compli- 
ments customary in newspaper no- 
tices of this sort, it announced that 
Miss Josephine and the Professor 
were married. 

And the Professor and Miss Jo- 
sephine—for even after he changed 
circumstances we always referred to 
her by this more familiar appellation 
—moved into their newly furnished 
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house in June. They were thus en- 
abled to hold a reception in honor of 
the faculty and the seniors at Com- 
mencement. And on this occasion I 
could not fail to notice a subtle but 
unmistakable change that matrimony 
had evidently worked in both the Pro- 
fessor and his wife. It may be de- 
scribed as a permanent visitation of a 
spirit of happiness and content which 
affected not only themselves, but all 
with whom they came in contact. In 
the case of Miss Josephine there was 
an access of color to her hitherto wan 
complexion, and the porcelain blue of 
her eyes appeared to have taken on a 
clearer and, if I may so define it, a 
more womanly lustre. As for the 
Professor, there was a general light- 
ening of his whole demeanor, and in 
our confidential intercourse in the 
laboratory there were times when he 
actually joked. 

The following year was an im- 
portant one to the Professor. Certain 
investigations in which he had been 
engaged steadily since his coming 
to the university resulted in a chemi- 
cal discovery of considerable im- 
portance. He at once became a man 
of prominence in the world of science. 
Two societies in Europe elected him 
a member. Several hitherto unheard 
of colleges in our own country forcibly 
bestowed upon him a number of 
honorary degrees, thus qualifying 
him to write quite a respectable al- 
phabet after his name, a privilege, 
however, of which I do not believe 
he ever availed himself. In fact, the 
light of his fame was shed upon us 
all, and as for Miss Josephine, her 
pride and joy were beyond description. 
I think that the quiet content of these 
two happy souls had entered into my 
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own life also. But the pleasure that I 
felt in their happiness received a 
sudden and most unexpected shock. 
I had been absent for several months 
on certain duties connected with a 
government ore analysis. During my 
absence I had heard regularly from 
the Professor, and his letters were all 
written in that cheerful spirit that re- 
flected the deep contentment of his 
life. I was much startled and grieved, 
therefore, when on my return it was 
reported that Miss Josephine was 
seriously ill. Deeply concerned, I at 
once made my way to the Professor’s 
home. 

At the door I was met by a servant 
who informed me that the doctor was 
with the patient, and, presuming upon 
my familiarity with the household, I 
entered the library. 1 shall never for- 
get the sinking of the heart, the sense 
of utter desolation which seized me 
when I glanced about the well-known 
room. It had been the Professor’s 
sanctum, his holy of holies—and Miss 
Josephine’s, too. Here he had been 
accustomed to retire and study, and 
write and read. And here she used 
to sit with her “work.” Both had 
left unmistakable traces of their 
presence. The neat alignment of the 
books on the shelves was Miss 
Josephine’s handiwork, as was also 
the orderly arrangement of the 
papers, pens and various parapher- 
nalia on the desk. The open book, 
the spectacles lying beside it, the 


easy armchair and the careful elimina- 
tion of all bric-a-brac, almost made 
the Professor visible. Each little 
object reminded me of a light of 
happiness that threatened to go out 
forever. 

I do not know how long I had sat 
there, awaiting,—I dreaded to think 
what,—when I heard a footstep in the 
hall, and turning around beheld the 
Professor standing in the doorway. 
There was a strange light in his eyes 
and with one hand he was fumbling 
the lowest button of his coat. His 
other clutched the neck of a bottle. 
There was something so uncanny in 
his whole attitude that I became 
alarmed. 

“Miss Josephine,” I exclaimed 
anxiously, “is she better?” 

The Professor made no answer. In 
fact, he appeared not to notice me. 
Walking deliberately to a tray in the 
corner he took therefrom two tum- 
blers, into each of which, with a prac- 
tised eye and skilled hand, he poured 
exactly one ounce of the liquid from 
the bottle. This liquid had a reddish 
brown appearance, and soon began to 
exhale an aromatic odor of fermented 
spirit. I was astonished. Never be- 
fore had I known the Professor to 
taste alcoholic liquor. 


” 


“It cannot be,” I cried, “it is — 

“Tt is,” replied the Professor, in his 
old, diffident way, but with a strange 
light in his eyes strongly accentu- 
ated, “it is a boy.” 











Bumblebee Blossoms 


By Clarence 


NE of 


ing conclusions of modern 


the most interest- 
science is that which shows 
the influence of 
the specialization of flowers. 
might think at first that it is fanciful 


insects in 
One 


to speak of cer- 
tain 
Bumblebee 


flowers as 
Blos- 
others 


soms, as 


Butterfly Blos- 


soms, others as 
Moth 
and yet others as 
Fly 
even Wasp Flow- 
Yet 
terms are by no 
fanciful, 


Flowers, 
Flowers or 


ers. such 
means 
for they simply 
express the sober 
conclusions of bi- 
ological science. 
This 


pendence between 


interde- 


flowers and in- 
sects may well be 
illustrated in the 
case of the bum- 
blebees so abundant throughout our 
fields and woods and so well known 
that they need no introduction to any 
reader. These insects winter over 
only as adult queens, bearing fertile 
eggs, the queens hibernating in the 
last year’s nest, or in a deserted 
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Moores Weed 


mouse-nest, or in such other shelter 
as they may be able to find. 

When these queen bumblebees first 
come forth from their winter quarters 
on some sunny day in April very few 
nectar-laden or pollen-bearing blos- 

soms availa- 
ble. 
the great majority 
of the 


scented pussies of 


are 


Probably in 
cases 


the willows serve 
to break the long 
fast 
realmless 


of these 
mon- 
archs, who begin 
their reign with- 
out food or pal- 
ace, kingdom or 

But this 
hereditary 
the 
Bom- 
to 
remedied through 


subject. 
6 -2 

condition in 
of 


soon 


House 
bus, be 
the vigorous exer- 
tion of the queen 
Flying 

the 


herself. 
low over 
ground she closely scans the coun- 
try, zigzagging along the fence cor-. 
ners and by the borders of the cop- 
pice, frequently alighting to follow up 
some promising lead, but generally 
finding it unsatisfactory, until at last, 
when one would think her patience 
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COLUMBINE COMING INTO BLOOM 


completely exhausted, she finds a re- 
treat sufficiently to her liking to serve 
as a home. Here she brings a store 
of pollen mixed with nectar, until 
there is a sufficient bunch to receive 
her first eggs. 

In a short time these eggs hatch 
into white footless grubs, which the 
queen herself cares for, continuing to 
go afield in search of food for herself 
and young. After the willows are 
past she seeks the fragrant chalices of 
the arbutus if it chances to grow in 
her neighborhood, diligently gleaning 
from blossom to blossom the store of 
precious nectar. She also seeks out 
the pendent bells of the dog’s-tooth 
violet as they swing gracefully above 
the smooth and mottled leaves, finding 
probably pollen as well as nectar here. 
And she is even content to glean 
from the miniature blossoms of the 
spring beauty during this season of 
comparative scarcity. 

Soon, however, the floral procession 
begins to move at an accelerated pace, 
bringing within the reach of Queen 
Bombus a host of blossoms that fur- 
nish rich feeding grounds for her 
royal taste. Most beloved of all in 
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this early season are the dandelions, 
rich in golden pollen and delicious 
nectar. These flourish in the open 
fields where the springing grass is not 
yet high enough to hide them; while 
before the dandelion feast is over the 
clustered bells of the clintonia prove 
attractive to such bees as seek the 
shady solitudes of rich woods. Then, 
too, comes the richer feast, spread 
with the crowning glory of the year, 
when the orchards on the hillsides 
proclaim to the insect world that the 
nectar time of plenty is at hand. From 
far and near the bees see or smell this 
rich display and fill the fragrant 
orchard with the murmur of innu- 
merable wings. And here and there 
about the busy tree one may hear the 
deeper tone of Queen Bombus as she 
eagerly gathers sustenance for the 
hope of her royal house—the Bombus 
babies helpless in their home beneath 


the grass. 





COLUMBINE IN FULL BLOOM 
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BLUE COLUMBINE 


The apple blossoms welcome practi- 
cally all the flying insects that care for 
nectar or pollen, the bumblebees 
forming but a very small percentage 
of the visitors. About this time, how- 
ever, there is a feast spread for the 
exclusive benefit of the House of 
Bombus, though a few humming-birds 
and perhaps some night-flying moths 
may also share it with them. For the 
flaming beauty of the columbine finds 
its reward in pollination by these 
queen bumblebees. The five long 
spurs in each flower hold a plentiful 
supply of nectar, which is out of the 
reach of short-tongued bees and other 
insects. It is just the right distance, 
however, for the queen bumblebees, 
which light upon the central part of 
the pendent blossom and probe each 
nectary in quick succession. When 
the flower first opens only the pistil 
hangs down, as may be seen in the 
picture of an opening columbine, so 
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that any bee coming covered with pol- 
len from another blossom will surely 
pollenize the stigmatic surface during 
its round of the nectaries. A _ little 
later the stamens that have been curled 
up within the petals unroll so that thev 
surround the pistil, as may be seen in 
the picture of a columbine in full 
flower. The bee which now comes to 
the blossom will surely dust her hairy 
legs and body with the powdery pol- 
len, and thus be ready to pollenize the 
next young flower she visits. And so 
on the rocky hillsides where the col- 
umbines abound the bees go humming 
from flower to flower, working indus- 
triously through the long May days 
to get an abundant store of nectar and 
pollen for the rapidly developing col- 
ony. 

There are many other blossoms that 
Bombus visits during these May days. 
She wanders everywhere in the fields 
and woods gleaning from many 
sources. She finds comparatively few 
flowers that cater especially to her as 
do the columbines, although the beau- 
tiful showy orchis that lives in rich 
open woods is one of these. But she 
visits many flowers which cater nor- 
mally to smaller bees. Of these the 
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barberry is a favorite, and the bum- 
blebees may be seen in abundance 
clinging to the drooping racemes of 
small yellow flowers, touching the 
triggers of the stamens that fly up to 
dust the visitor with their pollen. The 
barberry bushes are very conspicuous 
with their abundant masses of bloom, 
and doubtless to the insects they are 
yet more in evidence through the 
strong odor that even to our civilized 
nostrils is apparent at a considerable 
distance. 

Late in spring or early in summer 
the first eggs that Queen Bombus laid 
mature into worker bumblebees that 
thus become the first subjects of the 
queen mother. Children as well as 
subjects, they at once assist in the 


SWEET PEA 
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BUMBLEBEE VISITING THE BLOSSOMS OF TOAD- 
FLAX 


household duties, sallying forth in 
quest of flowery spoil, which they 
bring home for the younger members 
of the family not yet matured. These 
workers are much smaller than the 
queens, and for the rest of the season 
the flowers that cater especially to the 
bumblebees are adapted to their 
smaller size, just as the columbine is 
adapted to the larger size of the 
queens. During the remainder of the 
season the duties of the colony 
the laying of the eggs—are chiefly 
carried on by these worker bees. 
Shortly before the first workers ap- 
pear the wood betony or pedicularis 
begins to blossom, and it seems to re- 
ceive during its blossoming period the 
visits of both queens and workers. It 
is a low growing plant, generally 
found in rather dry fields, with its 
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FLOWERED SAGE 


blossoms in compact heads; the flow- 
ers are bent at the outer end and so 
arranged in spirals that when a bee 
begins upon the lowest blossom it can 
them all. 
The structure of the flower renders 


sasily and rapidly visit 
cross-pollination by such visitors al- 
most certain. 

The everywhere abundant self-heal 
of the 
summer blossoms that caters especially 
The 


sized heads of blue flowers are borne 


or brunella is another mid- 


to worker bumblebees. good- 
rather close to the ground, the blos- 
soms being arranged on the head in 
such a spiral that the bee can easily 
pass from one to the other as it circles 
upward. 

the 
the 
toadflax or 


favorite of 
found in 
the 
butter and eggs, which is widely dis- 
Like 


the other blossoms adapted to the 


Another summer 


worker bumblebees is 


vellow blossoms of 
tributed as a troublesome weed. 


workers rather than the queens, these 
flowers are much smaller than those 
of the The 
the mouth of the flower, poking their 


columbine. bees enter 


head down towards the nectar and 


rubbing upon their backs the fertiliz- 


ing pollen. The turtle head or 
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snake’s-mouth is yet another similar 
flower freely visited by the workers 
from midsummer until autumn. 

The foraging grounds of the bum- 
blebees are by no means confined to 
the fields and woods. In gardens and 
cultivated grounds they find many 
flowers that cater to their wants and 
very commonly they perform a needed 
service to man in acting as pollinators 
to his crops. The relation of bumble- 
bees to red clover is well known. Peas, 
beans, and other legumes are freely 
visited and pollinated by these bees, 
the whole structure of the flower being 
especially adapted to them. This may 
well be shown by reference to the ac- 
companying picture of a sweet pea 
blossom, in which the parts are typical 
of the legume family, although thev 
are larger because of the development 
of the flower in the hands of the flor 
ist. Like all so-called perfect flowers, 
the blossom of the sweet pea consists 
of four sets of organs. The sepals. 
which taken together form the calyx, 
are the small, green-pointed bodies at 
the base of the flower on the outside. 
The petals, which as a whole form the 
corolla, constitute what we usually 
think of as the flower. 


right one at the top of the blossom is 


The large up- 


called the standard, the two recurved 
ones in the middle of the flower are 
called the wings, and the smaller lower 
one is the keel. Within the keel are 
found the stamens which contain the 
the pistil from 
In the or- 
dinary flowers of the pea and bean . 


yellow pollen and 


which the seed develops. 


the visiting bee alights upon the wings, 
straddling them, and thus depressing 
both wings and keel until the pollen 
and the end of the pistil come in con- 
tact with the under surface of the bee, 
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which is busily sucking the nectar a 
the base of the flower. In the case of 
the improved sweet pea, however, the 
increase in size seems to have defeated 
Nature’s intention, for if you watch 
the bumblebees visiting the flowers 
you will see that they nearly always 
alight upon one wing, at the side of 
the keel, inserting the tongue and 
sucking the nectar without coming in 
contact with the stamens or pistil. 

The common garden sage, with its 
blue corolla and projecting pistil an 
stamens, is a typical bumblebee blos- 
som. The nectar is secreted at the 
base of the flower, which has a label- 
lum below, which serves as a good 
landing place for the bee. The pollen- 
bearing anthers are in two sets held on 
each end of a curved stalk in such a 
way that when the bee pushes into the 
flower it will strike one set of these, 
and in so doing cause the other set to 
come down on the back of the insect 
and dust it with pollen. 

The closed gentian is one of the 
most characteristic bumblebee — blos- 
soms of late summer and early au- 
tumn. As will be seen by referring to 
the accompanying picture, the flowers 
are completely closed, a fact which led 
John Burroughs in one of his delight- 
ful essays to suggest that it does not 
receive insect visits. But the worker 
bumblebees could tell you better, for 
they have learned how to pry open the 
mouth of the blossom and enter for 
the nectar at its base, where they cir- 
cle around the flower in a way to come 
in contact with both stamens and pis- 
til. And they also can tell from the 
color of the blossom whether it is 
young and nectar-bearing. 

As the willows commonly furnish 


the first spring sustenance for the 
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CLOSED GENTIAN 


founder of the bumblebee colony, so 
the wild asters generally furnish the 
last food for the workers. The in- 
creasing coldness of the September 
nights causes these workers to be less 
and less active, and they gradually 
perish until all are dead. By the time 
cold weather really comes the only 
forms alive are the queens which have 
developed in the colony during the lat- 
ter part of the season. These are to 
pass the winter and begin new colonies 
the following spring. 
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Old Ipswich Town 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“In Ipswich nights are cool and fair, 
And the voice that comes from yonder 
sea, 
Sings to the quaint old mansions there 
Of ‘the time, the time that used to be.’ 
And the quaint old mansions rock and 
groan, 
And they seem to sing in an undertone, 
With half a sigh and half a moan: 
‘It was, but it never again will be.’ ” 
—EvuGENE FIE.p. 


ERHAPS there is no town 
in the whole country which 
has so many old houses of 
which to be proud as Ips- 

wich by the sea. The quaint streets 
of the drowsy village are lined with 
opposite groups of gray, weather- 
beaten veterans, leaning towards one 
another at precarious angles, like gos- 
sips in an old-time contra-dance. 
What secrets of a by-gone day may 
they be whispering? What tales of 
nine generations of our ancestors 
who have peered through those nar- 
row window panes, crossed those 
worn door-stones, warmed themselves 
in the comfort of those huge chim- 
neys? For this is one of the first 
settlements in old Massachusetts, and 
some of these ancient piles are the 
original dwellings of the thirteen who 
came with John Winthrop from Bos- 
ton in 1633. 

Ipswich, the modern town, is a 
prosperous, growing community. It 
has business blocks and factories, 
electric lights and trolley cars. But 
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somehow these “improvements” have 
not destroyed the picturesqueness of 
the place as they have done in so 
many New England villages. An un- 
usual sentiment, or a shrewd Yankee 
presentiment, have kept the natural 
beauty and the antique historic flavor 
which now attract artists and summer 
people and the many interested in 
ancient things. A local Historical 
Society has a watchful eye upon the 
old buildings to see that the choice 
ones be not injured or destroyed. It 
has rooms in the historic Saltonstall 
house, one of the finest relics of the 
early days, dating from 1637; and 
here it has warily gathered all the 
town’s available treasures in the way 
of china, old furniture and utensils, 
books, papers and historic relics. So 
that the amateur seeker after antiqui- 
ties may knock at the doors of the 
other “quaint old mansions” in vain, 
and come away no richer for his 
quest. This same Historical Society 
is also marking with graven tablets 
spots famous in our national history; 
and Old Home Week last year saw 
three new monuments of the kind 
erected for the edification of future 
residents and visitors. One of these, 
on the Meeting House Green, marks 
the site of the first church built at 
Ipswich in 1634. A second, on beau- 
tiful old High Street—the ancient 
Pudding Lane—is in memory of 
Anne Bradstreet, our first American 
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poetess, and of Governor Bradstreet, 
A third tablet, on the 
same the of the 
dwelling of another colonial governor. 


her husband. 
street, marks site 
Ipswich has furnished more than her 
share of state celebrities—no less a 
personage than the majestic Governor 
Thomas Dudley, afterwards of Rox- 
bury. 

Most of the streets in the quaint 
old town have kept the original names 
bestowed by the Puritan settlers; and 
with a real thrill of pleasure one 


comes upon the signboards which 
mark picturesque cross-roads: “Old 
England Road,” = “*Labor-in-vain 


Hill,” 


and “Hog Lane.” 


Road,” “Heartbreak “Turkey 
Shore,” 


no boulevards or avenues, in the mod- 


Here are 
ern rustic taste. One could fancy the 
old mansions toppling to pieces in 
sheer disgust were they required to 
face such nomenclature. 

Ipswich River, which winds lazily 
through the sleepy parts of the town, 
rousing itself here and there at a busy 
corner to turn a mill-wheel or supply 
power for a factory engine, cuts the 
village into queer sections, and neces- 
sitates any number of crooked streets 
and quaint bridges. Along Turkey 
Water Street 
wharves and fish houses, tumble-down 


Shore and on are 
shanties coated with yellow moss, the 
desire of the artist. Yellow mustard 
grows in vivid patches close to the 
water where at high tide brightly col- 
ored fishing boats jostle one another 
in the veering breezes and currents; 
while at low tide prone 
the flats of the 


heart of the ubiquitous painter, who 


they lie 
upon mud dear to 
sees herein wondrous colors,—purple, 
pink, blood-crimson and vivid green, 


—greatly to the puzzlement of the 
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gaping natives who crowd at his 
elbow watching the splashing brush. 
the 
little lanes, aslant on hillsides, alone 


Back from the wharves, along 


on islands of marsh grass, everywhere 
These 
Their 


are the old houses of Ipswich. 
veterans are rarely painted. 
sturdy old timbers are stained slate- 
color by centuries of Atlantic storms. 
They are usually two stories and a 
half in front, the roof sloping steeply 
from the ridge-pole to within a few 
| Often the third 
story overhangs the second, and the 


feet of the ground. 


second the first by a good twelve 
inches. Folk say that this was done 
for greater convenience in guarding 
the front doorway during those early 
days when the redskin was a_ near 
neighbor. And, indeed, leaning from 
one of the second story windows a 
stern Puritan father might with his 
old flint-lock effectually have covered 
any figure sneaking to the doorstone. 
In at least one of the old houses the 
partitions between the rooms as well as 
the the itself 
plugged carefully with pebbles and 


walls of house were 


sand, as a double protection against 


bullets and Indian arrows. For the 
first white settlers planted their vil- 
lage of Ipswich in the midst of Aga- 
wam, the largest Indian settlement on 
Massachusetts Bay, under the power- 


And 


was a frontier post, a 


ful Sagamore Masconnommet. 
for years this 
barrier between the savage red French 
allies on the north and Boston with 
its outlying peaceful communities on 
the south. 

The old houses have windows set 
irresponsibly above or below, along- 
side or at diagonals to one another. 
The chimneys are immense and in 
nearly every chamber is an enormous 
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THE CORBETT HOUSE 


fireplace,—in many cases, alas! neatly 
boarded up to make provision for a 
modern air-tight stove. But in many 
kitchens the brass fire-dogs still stand 
at bay on the red brick hearths; the 
old ovens are still in use, and in the 
chimney place hang crane and pot- 
hooks cooking the dinner of folk who 
bear the same names as those who 
originally built the house and thatched 
it from the cold, not twenty years 
after Shakespeare died! 

Every old house has its ancient gar- 
den of hollyhocks, most stately, of 
larkspur, Canterbury bells, poppy, fox- 
glove and mignonette, and all the old- 
fashioned flowers proper to the mem- 
ories of such homes. Some of the 
but 
them are at the rear of the old houses, 


gardens are in front; most of 
close below the slanting roof, which 
seems to reach down to the tangled 
mass of color with tender eagerness. 
There are arbors, too, overgrown with 
hanging grapevines, and _ beyond, 
groups of gray outhouses where dove 
cotes are ever full of gentle murmur- 
ing and the rustle of wings. 
Naturally in such a town there are 
tales to be told,—tales as old as the 
houses, and older; tales even of those 
mistily ambiguous days before Mas- 
connommet sold Agawam to John 
Winthrop for twenty pounds. For 
there were white exiles in Agawam 
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before the thirteen godly men came 
out from Boston to investigate. And 
what manner of life they led among 
their red brothers we can only wist- 
fully surmise and wish there were 
more legends to help us in surmis- 
ing. 

Heartbreak Hill has a legend pre- 
historic, a legend undoubtedly of In- 
dian origin, and, we like to think, 
authentic by the same token. It is a 
wonderful hill, the highest summit 
thereabout, winding 
bridle-path over meadow and under 
branches, finally 
through a perfect jungle of huge- 
leaved poison-ivy,—a_ sinister ap- 
proach to the place of sorrow. From 
the top of Heartbreak Hill one has 
an unbroken view of the landscape on 
all sides, a circle of fertile valleys and 


reached by a 


low-hung and 





green slopes, with seaward marshes, 
through which the river winds like a 
serpent of many coils to the yellow 
sand dunes and so out to open ocean. 
One can see beyond Plum Island only 
the Isles of Shoals to break 
vision of far-off England. Here one 
would stand to watch for an incom- 
ing ship from the old country. Here 
is a pile of rock in a mystic circle; 
and here, the legend tells, sat an 
Indian maiden in the days before the 
white men came in numbers to Aga- 
wam, watching for her white lover to 
return from the far country of his 
birth. He had loved her and he had 
gone, promising to return. And so 


one’s 


she sat upon Heartbreak Hill and 
waited, waited. But she never saw 
her white god again. And so she 


died upon Heartbreak Hill. 

The sand dunes, the sea, and the 
old Main house by the river share 
among them another legend, stern and 
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gruesome as that of the Wandering 
Jew. In the bad old days Harry Main 
lived in this house by the river, grow- 
ing every day more rich in some mys- 
terious way. He sailed the sea; he 
was ever prowling on the beach by 
the waves; on the darkest nights his 
house was unlighted, he answered to 
no clang nor knocker. At last the 
truth was made clear; Harry Main 
was a smuggler, a pirate in this vil- 
lage of godly men! Nay, worse; he 
was a wrecker. On dark and stormy 
nights he would light fires upon the 
treacherous sands so that gallant 
coasters with their cargoes of sup- 
plies or home-going gold would be 
cast upon Ipswich bar to enrich his 
wicked store. His old house was full 
of treasure the price of unchronicled 
crimes. And when the wretch died, 
his vileness being discovered, his body 
was condemned to be chained on Ips- 
wich bar, the scene of his sins. But 
a heavier doom was pronounced upon 


his soul. Day and night, night and 
day henceforth, the soul of Harry 
Main in his body upon Ipswich bar 
must coil a cable of sand until it 
breaks. And when the frail coil parts 
his demoniac shrieks may yet be 
heard echoing over the marshes and 
among the yellow dunes. This dread- 
ful sound, borne on a rising gale, is 
still in Ipswich town the terror of 
naughty children, whose mothers 
know a way of frightening them into 
obedience. 

Ipswich has, of course, its legend of 
Captain Kidd’s buried gold; it would 
be hard to find a town on the Atlantic 
coast which has not. The story tell- 
eth of a man who dreamed for three 
nights of such a treasure, with a cir- 
cumstantial picture of the desirable 
spot. On the following night he went 
alone to the place of his dream, which 
answered to the description in every 
particular. Eagerly he began to dig; 
and presently, as in his dream, he 
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struck a flat rock in which was im- 
beded an iron bar. But when he es- 
sayed to pull at the bar he was sud- 
denly surrounded by a multitude of 
black cats who circled about him in a 
mad 
eyes. 


round, with viciously blazing 
Following his instinct he ex- 
“Scat !” 


spell was broken; the cats vanished, 


claimed Immediately the 
and the man found himself standing 
up to his waist in the hole full of 
water. He went home with the iron 
bar, the only tangible relic of his 
And 


later this bar was forged into a shovel 


dream which he ever possessed. 


or a hoe, and was for years exhibited 
in Ipswich as undoubted proof that 
this legend must be true. 

Ipswich is too near Salem not to 
have possessed a witch. And indeed, 
one poor old creature was executed 
here upon Gallows Hill in those years 
of strenuous belief. 
had her devil. 


But Ipswich also 
If you doubt it you 
have but to visit the ledge of rock 
on Meeting House green, where you 
shall see, plainly to the naked eye, the 
print of a cloven hoof. This 
where he fell, that unlucky devil, on 


Was 


the day when the Rev. George Whit- 
field’s eloquence drove him from his 
concealed coign of vantage under the 
roof. And_ he 


old meeting house 
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the 


has never since been seen in 
village. 

A stone’s throw from the Meeting 
House green is the old Puritan ceme- 
tery, where lie the bones of the earliest 
settlers, some of the sturdiest stock 
in our nation’s history. It is a beauti- 
ful old graveyard, dignified, peaceful, 
and with little attempt at landscape 
gardening to make it seem a pleasure- 
ground rather than a place of rest. 
It slopes gently up the Town Hill, the 
newer graves rising in terraces above 
those of the “rude forefathers,” tier 
upon tier to the summit, whence one 
may look down upon the whole vil- 
lage of the living beyond this city 
of the dead; while on the other side 
lies the sea, to which nine generations 
have gone down in ships. 


The old 


naturally the most interesting. 


part of the cemetery is 
Here 
the high-shouldered slabs of granite 
are mellow with moss, beneath which 
one can painfully trace dates which 
give one the thrill of actual historic 
realization. A hundred years before 
the Revolution; here lie grandfathers 
of the heroes of Hill and 
Here are the tombs of 


Bunker 
Ticonderoga. 
early ministers and generals, states- 
men and merchants, whose names are 
state and _ national 


found on every 


importance since our 


Here 


document of 


country’s history began. are 
coats of arms, duplicates of those still 
proudly worn across the sea, and 
names which have been engraved on 
tablets in college and court. A presi- 
dent of Harvard College lies here: 
John Rogers, one of the early minis- 
ters of Ipswich. And the names of 
many of our “best families’ are hum- 
The oldest de- 


cipherable slab is dated 1643, but 


bly here inscribed. 
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doubtless there are many even more 
ancient, dumbly marking the _ spot 
where rest the first-fallen of that little 
community which settled in Agawam. 

In Ipswich one may be happy for 
many days; for in summer there is 
much to charm the eye and much to 
draw the fancy, and much to study 
and learn, if one loves to delve in 
olden memories, endeavoring to put 
two and two together, rehabilitating 
a time long past. There are beautiful 
drives down picturesque lanes; there 
are trolley trips to points whose very 
names are happily suggestive; there 
are enchanting sails on the winding 
river, with green marsh and dune on 
either hand, and with the salt-sweet 
breath on one’s cheek. 

Especially if one be an artist this 
is a charmed region. One cannot 


cross a street or peer about a corner 
but one finds a yellow umbrella, like a 
huge mushroom, sprouting close be- 
fore one’s face. In every possible 
and impossible place their easels are 
planted, to the huge amusement of the 
native, who looks on with good-na- 
tured contempt. Since, however, the 
latter reaps a continuous harvest from 
the presence of the city visitor and 
from his various idiosyncracies, he is 
scarcely in position to rail loudly, even 
though the artist’s follies be not his 
follies. And on the whole it is a rela- 
tion for mutual benefit; as in the ear- 
liest days John Winthrop and _ the 
Agawams united against the outside 
world. 

A quaint old town! May it and its 
old houses stand as at present for 
many years to come. 
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Each for All and All for Each 


By Edward Everett Hale 


HE Committee on Federal 
Relations in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature surprised 
dainty people a few days 
ago, with the unanimity of their pro- 
posal that the State of Pennsylvania 
should carry on the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, or that the government 
424 


of the United States should acquire 
possession of the anthracite region. 
What is annoying, perhaps edifying, 
as well, is that people choose to speak 
of this proposal as if it were some 
The truth 
is that from the moment when Robin- 
and companions :n 


novelty in our legislation. 


son Brewster’s 
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Leyden bought a lot of land with a 
common purpose, and from a common 
treasury built the houses of all the 
Scrooby Colony, down to this mo- 
ment, the New England towns and 
cities have committed themselves to 
the principles which make the whole 
community take care of the interests 
of the individual. 

I read a paper on this subject before 
a Boston club several years ago, whicl. 
will perhaps have more interest now 
than it had then. I do not attempt to 
alter it, but reprint it here exactly as it 
was written: 

The colony at Plymouth, consisting 
of only fifty men and women after the 
horrors of the first winter, and only 
numbering about five hundred persons 
in 1630, enacted, in 1633, a statute for 
the registration of deeds. This stat- 
ute required that deeds of conveyance 
should be recorded by the state. Itis 
the beginning of the system of record 
by the state, which, when it is carried 
out to its perfection, becomes the Aus- 
tralian system, in which the state guar- 
antees the title of all real estate. 
Where the title comes directly from 
the state, as it came in Plymouth, as a 
hundred years ago it came in Austra- 
lia, or as it now comes when people 
take lands from the United States gov- 
ernment, or lands which have fallen 
into the possession of separate states, 
it will be readily seen that it is easy for 
the state to trace all changes in the 
title, precisely as it traces changes in 
title when people die. It is interest- 
ing to see that the spirit of democracy, 
nursed in the independency of the 
Plymouth Church, led directly and 
without any question to this registra- 
tion of title. 

The Massachusetts law, made by 


the richer colony for the same purpose, 
is dated October 15, 1652. It requires 
the recording of deeds by the public, 
and the system has been maintained 
here, and is now the system of every 
American state. It is gradually intro- 
ducing itself in European countries. 
“This court, having taken this thing 
into serious consideration, doth hereby 
declare and order, for the prevention 
of all clandestine and uncertain sales 
and titles, that henceforth no sale or 
alienation of houses or lands in this 
jurisdiction shall be holden good in 
law, except the same be done by deed 
in writing under hand and seal 

and unless said deed be acknowledged 
according to law, and recorded.” 

By a similar necessity, as one may 
say, of a new community, acting as a 
pure democracy, the building of roads, 
and generally of bridges, fell upon the 
people. Most governments consider 
that they are entitled to collect taxes 
from the people; the governments of 
New England ordered the men them- 
selves to come out and work upon the 
roads. If they had horses or oxen 
useful for the service, they ordered 
them out in the same way. It was ex- 
actly as a feudal baron ordered out 
all his dependents to attend him in 
military service. But in this case it is 
the sovereign himself who takes the 
field. For my own part, when, in the 
summer, I pass through the body of 
twenty or thirty of my neighbors who 
are at work together, repairing our 
roads, I touch my hat to them all, and 
try to express to them all the pleasure 
which I feel that we have all returned 
thus to a simple object lesson in. prac- 
tical democracy. 

In New England, it was only as cer- 
tain supposed difficulties of adminis- 
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tration hindered the building of the 
leading arteries of commerce, that cor- 
porations began to be made for the 
building of turnpikes. I will write of 
these in their place. I think that the 
first corporation for building a bridge 
was that which built the large bridge 
between Boston and Charlestown, 
neither of those towns feeling able to 
undertake the new enterprise. A sim- 
ilar corporation built the bridge be- 
tween Salem and Beverly. Such un- 
dertakings were new then, and it was 
supposed that a certain hazard at- 
tended them. To meet this hazard the 
state created corporations for the 
building of these works. They did so 
exactly as they created a lottery for 
the benefit of Harvard College. It 
was admitted on all hands, I suppose, 
that there was an element of risk, and 
it was thought, properly perhaps, that 
the state ought not to incur such a 
risk. But as time has gone on, those 
corporations have surrendered their 
trust to the public, and the public owns 
these bridges. I no more think of 
paying a toll when I cross from Bos- 
ton to Charlestown than I think of 
paying a toll when I walk from West 
Street to Winter Street. The old law 
of the instrument has asserted itself, 
and the state has become the possessor 
of property which was built experi- 
mentally by adventurous corporations. 

An interesting illustration of the 
American habit is in the establishment 
of light-houses. The light-house of 
Europe is a curious enough monument 
of feudalism. That means that who- 
ever was fortunate enough to own the 
commanding position—say at the 


mouth of the River Mersey, where the 
proper beacon should be erected for 
the guidance of the immense com- 
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merce which was to pass up the Mer- 
sey—took possession of this place and 
put up his light-house there. Then 
his cruisers collected tolls from per- 
sons who had the benefit of the light- 
house; tolls which they were glad 
enough to pay, and which made for 
him an enormous revenue. By and 
by, when one and another court favor- 
ite found out how large these tolls 
were, one and another king, with the 
freedom of James II or other such 
people, gave to a corporation the right 
to establish such conveniences for 
commerce. What is known as Trini- 
ty Board in London is such a corpora- 
tion now. It has the right to collect 
special dues from ships for the main- 
tenance of light-houses; and, on the 
other hand, it is bound to maintain 
these light-houses. But it is a little 
doubtful, from time to time, where the 
government may order a light-house, 
or how far Trinity House may re- 
fuse to obey the order. In the place 
of all this complicated system by which 
adventurers or favorites are permit- 
ted to undertake a common duty, the 
province of Massachusetts from the 
beginning built its light-houses and 
paid for their administration. The 
United States, which at one time ex- 
acted light-house dues, has dropped 
into the same system, and the charge 
for maintaining the system of lights 
along the coast—one of the noblest 
exhibitions of concrete Christianity 
which our modern civilization affords 
—is a charge assumed by the nation 
for the good of the nation, without any 
picayune question whether a particular 
fishing smack owes eleven and a quar- 
ter cents for its share in the service, 
or whether a particular steamer can 
afford to pay eleven dollars and six- 
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teen cents. Its work is for all man- 
kind, and all mankind alike pays what 
the work requires. 

It is one of the finest pieces of our 
American diplomacy that, about thirty 
years ago, we insisted upon it that the 
same freedom of commerce should be 
recognized by the famous light-house 
at Elsinore. Up to that time the Dan- 
ish government had availed itself of its 
fortunate peninsular position and had 
exacted from all shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Baltic the payment of 
light-dues as they passed this famous 
Pharos. We notified the Danish gov- 
ernment at that time that this belonged 
to the robbery of the Dark Ages, and 
that a decent government must not 
exact any such fees. The notification 


was regarded kindly, and the passage 
at Elsinore is now free to the com- 
merce of the world, thanks to the Na- 


tionalist drift and movement of our 
own people. 

The establishment of what we call 
public schools is another fine illustra- 
tion of the readiness with which the 
Amercian people adapt themselves to 
the great principle of Christian gov- 
ernment. What is called a_ public 
school in England is simply a school 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 
Other schools are what, in our droll 
language, we should call “select 
schools”; they are open to particular 
classes, or to people of particular com- 
munities. But the proper definition of 
a public school in England is a school 
to which any boy may be sent if his 
parents, or somebody, will pay for 
him. The very first schools insti- 
tuted in our Bay Colony were schools 
provided for by the subscriptions of 
the wealthiest citizens ; but it appeared 
very soon that they intended to have 
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everybody learn to read. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the original 
statutes stood for the absolute neces- 
sity for a state of all its people being 
able to read the Bible. Out of this 
view, which we should think a little 
narrow, perhaps, grew the necessity 
that every child born into this state 
should be taught, at least, enough to 
read the Scriptures. Therefore the 
state, as a whole, from its own taxes, 
not from private subscription, estab- 
lished the system of education which 
exists to this hour. The state does not 
ask whether in a given family there 
are twenty children or whether there 
are none. It taxes that family for the 
carrying on of the schools, precisely 
as it taxes them for the carrying on 
of the roads. 

When these colonists, who had but 
little capital beyond what the God of 
heaven gave them, had to join in en- 
terprises larger than one man and his 
own household could carry on, they 
combined under similar principles. If 
they could not entrust such an enter- 
prise to the whole community, they en- 
trusted it to companies, each member 
of which was a co-operator. The 
whole fishing industry of Massachu- 
setts began in this way, and is con- 
tinued in this way to the present time. 
The greenest boy, most ignorant of the 
sea, who embarks on a fishing vessel, 
is a partner with the owner of the ves- 
sel and with the captain. His “lay” 
is not the same as that of the most 
skilful man, but if the voyage is suc- 
cessful he succeeds; if the voyage is a 
failure, he fails. When the whale 
fishery was established at Nantucket, 
and afterwards at New Bedford, it 
followed exactly the same law; and 
wherever a whaler is sent out the busi- 
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ness is carried on by the same law to 
this hour. 

I regard it as a great misfortune 
that, when the new industry of the 
manufacture of woollens and cottons 
by machinery was introduced in Mas- 
sachusetts, the makers of those neces- 
sary articles, in importing their ma- 
chinery from England, borrowed also 
the feudal habits of England. In 
England the capitalist furnished the 
plant and hired the workmen at fixed 
rates of wages. It was true these 
rates of wages were adapted to the 
quantity of work produced; so far, 
good. But a distinction was intro- 
duced, such as had not been known 
here, in our largest enterprises, until 
that time. Now, if by good fortune, 
a body of twenty men and women had 
associated themselves together, had 
sent over an agent to England to ob- 
tain the necessary information, and, as 
a company, had established themselves 
in the first cotton mill or the first 
woollen mill in Massachusetts, under 
laws similar to those which direct the 
industry in fishing and in whaling, I 
believe we should now have a system 
of co-operative manufacture through 
Massachusetts, instead of the more 
clumsy system by which a corporation 
owns the plant and by which it em- 
ploys certain work-people. 

The disposition to the old system is 
shown when, as often happens, these 
work-people themselves buy shares in 
the corporation, and in becoming cor- 
porators become co-operators. But 
the whole machinery runs the other 
way, and it comes to be supposed that 
one set of men are to bear the chances, 
on the one side of profit and on the 
other side of failure, while another set 
of men, namely, the workmen, are to 
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be paid at a certain uniform rate, 
whether the season be profitable or 
whether it be unprofitable. There is 
an element of unfairness to both sides 
of this, which constantly shows itself 
in dissatisfaction. There is no such 
unfairness in the results of a whaling 
voyage, whether the voyage be pros- 
perous or no. It is easy enough to say 
that the distinction is the distinction 
between a person who holds bonds in 
a railroad enterprise, where he is se- 
cured a certain regular interest year 
by year, and him who owns stock in 
the same company, where his dividend 
is now large and now small. That 
analogy is quite close. But it does not 
prove that the stockholders in a rail- 
road company are well satisfied when 
it passes its dividends for eight or ten 
years and only pays its bond-holders. 
And, on the other hand, the bond- 
holders are not very well satisfied if 
the corporation prove a prosperous one 
and divides twenty-five per cent 
among its stockholders, while the 
bond-holders only receive four or five. 

If any young gentleman or lady 
wishes to know more on a single sub- 
ject of importance than anybody in the 
world now knows, it would be well 
worth the time to give a month to the 
detailed study of the turnpike system 
of New England. In the beginning, 
the roads followed nearly the lines of 
the Indian trails. In my summer 
home I ride every day over what is 
known as the Queen’s Road, being the 
work authorized in Queen Anne’s 
time, and paid for by the government, 
in enlarging the old Indian trail along 
the shore of the Narragansetts. Oc- 
casionally the state took measures for 
a public highway which was beyond 
the power of the separate towns. 
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Counties, as organizations for execu- 
tive work, did not then exist. There 
is the celebrated instance, often quoted, 
of the report of the committee of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, that 
they had built the road to the west 
from Boston as far as Watertown, and 
that no road would ever be needed any 
farther. As the seventeenth century 
passed, however, and for the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, the ad- 
mirable arrangements which have been 
referred to, by which the towns built 
roads as their convenience required, 
answered sufficiently well for longer 
routes. 

In the first turnpike companies incor- 
porated in Massachusetts, the old ma- 
chinery, as old as the Massachusetts 
Company or the East India Company, 
appears. That is to say, a body of in- 
dividuals sare authorized to do that 
which the public understands must be 
done, but which the public does not 
dare to take the risk of. The incor- 
porators may take the risk, and as 
compensation for the risk they may 
make the profit. It is interesting to 
observe that the first English charters 
for these purposes were given in 1663. 
The period is exactly that of the re- 
action from democracy or constitu- 
tional liberty to the aristocratic system 
—a sort of Renaissance of feudalism— 
which Charles II undertook for the 
benefit of his favorites. This system 
had no theoretical place in the New 
England methods. Still it is our 
habit to hit a head, when the head is to 
be hit, with whatever weapon may 
come to hand; and in the evident ne- 
cessity for better communication with 
the interior, there grew up a passion 
for building turnpikes, for which sepa- 
rate companies were incorporated. In 


point of fact, the stock was taken, in 
these companies, by people who meant 
to use the roads. They became large- 
ly, therefore, co-operative companies. 
And in point of fact, also, the divi- 
dends made upon them were quite 
small enough to hold in check any dan- 
ger of a hierarchy or aristocracy of 
road-owners. The system lasted long 
enough to give a good arterial system 
of roads leading from one important 
point to another. Some few people 
now living are old enough to recollect 
when, on a good road, they stopped 
once in ten miles and paid their toll, as 
we sometimes do now in Pennsylva- 
nia and some other of the Middle 
States. But there would be some old 
road, literally winding along in the 
neighborhood, which would give fa- 
cilities for the teamster or other travel- 
ler to dodge the toll houses. He would 
drive around the toll house, and come 
back upon the turnpike again, for six 
or eight miles of journey without 
tribute. 

Of course the theory was that the 
teamster or traveller was the person 
specially benefited by the road. Of 
course the fact was that every person 
in Boston, for instance, who received 
his grain or his maple sugar or his 
hides from the country, by a wagon 
which had been drawn over these 
roads, so painfully built, was benefited 
by the turnpike. He paid for the 
benefit by paying the teamster the 
money which the teamster paid the toll 
keeper, and the toll keeper paid to the 
treasurer of the corporation, and 
which the treasurer then paid to the 
stockholder, if any of it were left, 
after the toll keeper had been paid and 
the road had been repaired. In point 
of fact thus, the tax for the turnpike 
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was distributed, and evenly distrib- 
uted, under the great law of all taxa- 
tion—that if you tax bread you really 
tax butter, and that if you tax butter 
you really tax bread. The inconven- 
ience of so complex a system of 
taxation asserts itself, as time goes on, 
in an intelligent community; and the 
consequence was that every turnpike 
in Massachusetts has now reverted to 
the state, which gave the privilege for 
the original building. Not a toll 
house remains, so far as I recol- 
lect. If there be one, the Nationalists 
of the neighborhood should secure it, 
and maintain it as a monument of an 
old failure of the system which they 
are now attacking. We have now ad- 
vanced so far on the true lines of our 
civilization that a state commission has 
in hand the improvement of what I 
may call the central ganglia of the 
nervous action of the state, and the 
more important of the lines which 
from those ganglia proceed. 

Canals were built in England under 
the same system. That is to say, the 
government gave to individuals the 
right to build the canals, they took the 
risk and made the profit. With the 
independence of America, the necessi- 
ty of such works became apparent. 
Washington was hammering away 
upon the improvement of the James 
and Potomac Rivers all his life; and 
it may be mentioned, in passing, that 
the large fund which lies hidden in the 
government treasury at this moment, 
which he bequeathed to the nation as a 
nest-egg for a university, consisted 
originally of shares in these enter- 
prises. Whether works of such im- 
portance to the community should be 
undertaken by the community or by 
corporations was, of course, an open 
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question. The experience of England 
was in favor of the corporation; the 
habit of America was in favor of a 
larger plan. 

The first canals in America were 
such short canals, to enable boats to 
pass falls in rivers. The first consid- 
erable canal was the Middlesex Canal, 
between Boston and the Merrimac 
River at Lowell; this was finished in 
1808. When the Lowell Railroad was 
built, that corporation bought the 
franchise of the Middlesex Canal, but 
some parts of it may still be seen by 
the traveller as he goes from Boston 
to Lowell. It was interesting to ob- 
serve that it is so entirely forgotten 
now that, without any exception, the 
writers for our highly intelligent press 
spoke of it, not long ago, as the Rox- 
bury Canal, when there was occasion 
to refer to its history. In New York, 
however, the Erie Canal, of the possi- 
bility of which Washington writes, and 
which Elkanah Watson had advocated 
all his life, was finally built by DeWitt 
Clinton as a work of the state. It re- 
mains the property of the state to this 
hour, and has been and is of value not 
to be measured to the Empire State— 
which, in fact, historically owes its 
Empire to the existence of this great 
public work, built by the public, main- 
tained by the public, and owned by 
the public. 

Following this great example, the 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and in 
fact most of the Middle and what we 
used to call the Western States, organ-. 
ized their public works, in the hope 
that they should obtain similar advan- 
tages. But in every instance, I think, 
it proved that there was too much need 
of experiment and too little immediate 
profit; and in the reaction which fol- 
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lowed the payment of heavy taxes for 
state bonds, while the system of works 
had not been fully developed, in all 
these states, after the trial some for 
longer and some for shorter periods, 
the properties were sold to corpora- 
tions. Thus the great works of the 
state of Pennsylvania, which had cost 
the state more than fifty millions of 
dollars, were sold for much less than 
half that sum to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Corporation, which is so 
powerful an organization to-day. 
Here in Massachusetts we at- 
tempted both systems when we came 
to the railroad problem. To intelli- 
gent men it had been evident from the 
beginning that our hilly region was 
utterly unfit for canals. There is an 
elaborate survey for a canal from Bos- 
ton to Albany; but the intelligence of 
the survey only showed that such 
a work was impossible. Far-sighted 
men devised the railroad system, sub- 
stantially as it exists now in the trunk 
lines; and to carry out this system the 
Boston and Lowell road, the Boston 
and Worcester road, and the Boston 
and Providence road were incorpo- 
rated, each with a capital of a million 
dollars. The state, warned by the ex- 
perience of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
was loath to engage itself in the en- 
terprise, and the pioneers were obliged 
to take all the risk of these adventures. 
But, as, step by step, it proved that 
they were right, and the timid people 
in the wrong, the state “lent its credit,” 
as the phrase was, to the corporations 
which now extended these routes. 
Thus the Norwich Railway, and 
the Western Railway running from 
Worcester to Albany, so to speak, bor- 
rowed money from the state, which 
they were bound to repay at the end 


of thirty years. And thus these weak 
companies obtained the advantage of 
the superior credit of the Common- 
wealth. All these loans have long 
since been repaid. In the case of the 
Western Railroad, which was evi- 
dently an advantage to every county 
west of Boston, the state went fur- 
ther, and took a considerable quantity 
of stock in the adventure. This stock 
it long since sold, under the impres- 
sion that it was dangerous for the 
Commonwealth to be engaged in such 
enterprises. I think, however, that 
every charter given by the Common- 
wealth retains the right of the state to 
buy back the railroad from the incor- 
porators by the company for what it 
cost, and making up to them ten per 
cent interest on their expenditure. If, 
for instance, they have had average 
dividends at nine per cent, the state 
would have to pay them one per cent 
additional in concluding this purchase. 
As the state of Massachusetts can now 
borrow money at three per cent, it 
seems to any true Nationalist that the 
time has come for it to assume this 
right over the railway corporations, 
and to include the railways in the same 
system by which the other roads are 
now carried on. 

The history of the development of 
the post office, from the time when 
every regular post-carrier carried the 
mail for what he could get, as an ex- 
pressman does to-day, would require 
a whole book. The process is the 
same in all states. Within our own 
memory the family monopoly of 
Thurr and Taxis—the firm, if I may 
so speak, which carried the mails 
in Germany—has yielded to the sys- 
tem by which, as here, the nation is 
responsible for the duty and fixes the 
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remuneration. Our own system is one 
illustration, well-nigh perfect, of the 
adjustments by which in a service 
where every one is served, the public 
may well assume the whole direction 
and arrange for its execution. 

A neat and simple illustration, from 
our own history also, which shows ex- 
actly how this has been done success- 
fully, shall close this article. Boston 
was still a small town when the neces- 
sity of a better supply of water was 
evident, particularly for the lower 
levels. Here was this little Jamaica 
Pond, about thirty or forty feet above 
the level of the sea; and as early as the 
year 1795 a charter was given to per- 
mit the laying of pitch-pine logs to 
bring water to those parts of Boston 
which could be served from a reser- 
voir so convenient. It is within the 
memory of some of those who read 
this article how Washington Street, 
for instance, was supplied with water 
from these logs. The supply was so 
limited that you arranged your tubs in 
the cellar as early as Friday or Satur- 
day, and kept the faucet running, that 
there might be water enough for wash- 
ing on Monday. As the town grew, 
this supply was entirely inadequate. 
It was evident that no single corpora- 
tion would address itself—perhaps no 
single corporation could address itself 
—to the business of water supply. As 
early as 1825, Professor Treadwell 
was appointed a commissioner to as- 
certain the practicability of supplying 
the city with good water. In 1833 the 
mayor asked the legislature for the 
necessary authority, which was re- 
fused, and it was not until 1846 that 
the necessary legislation was obtained. 
This was undoubtedly under the 
stimulus of the signal success of the 
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Croton Aqueduct, built by the city of 
New York, under very similar condi- 
tions. From that time to this time no- 
body has protested against the work 
of the city in the introduction of water. 
A provision was introduced into the 
original act, by my father, providing 
that when the income from the water 
exceeded the interest of the loans and 
the cost of service, the price should be 
reduced. With the usual failure of 
memory of city officials, this provision 
was overlooked, and at one moment 
the city was actually making money 
from this enterprise. But a careful 
antiquarian called attention to the fact, 
and the water commissioners at once 
saw their mistake. And one year, on 
our tax bills, we had the very unusual 
spectacle of a gift made to us by the 
city of Boston, when she graciously re- 
turned the money which she had ex- 
acted from us under this error. This 
anecdote is worth repeating, in the 
face of those people who tell us that 
public administrations cannot carry on 
such affairs with honor. There is not 
now a considerable city in the country 
but what has adopted the present sys- 
tem by which, in such cases, the peo- 
ple do their own work without entrust- 
ing it to any careless or selfish inter- 
mediary. 

The subject on which I am writing 
deserves a long course of articles, 
rather than a brief statement. To 
conclude, the principle seems to be 
this: Wherever something is needed 
for every member of the community— 
or, as the “Captain of the Pinafore” 
would say, for almost every member 
of the community—it is desirable that 
the community shall provide this 
requisite. For instance, the commu- 
nity should see to it that every individ- 
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ual should have fresh air. The com- 
munity sees to it that every individual 
shall have fresh water. The commu- 
nity sees to it that every individual 
shall have justice between man and 
man. The community sees to it that 
every individual shall be as well edu- 
cated as every other individual. The 
community sees to it that even a child 
born blind or deaf in the gutter shall 
be cared for with the same care as if 
that child were born in the purple. 
The community provides in the same 
way for medical care and for the 
health of the citizen, whatever the dis- 
ease. But, where the individual has 
specific needs or wishes, the communi- 
ty apparently never interferes to grati- 
fy these wishes. For instance, it 
might be said that every man and 
woman in the community, sooner or 
later, needs a knife. But the commu- 
nity does not provide knives for each 
individual ; and this is because one man 
wants one sort, another wants another, 
nor would any one be satisfied with an 
average knife furnished to each and 
all. The same rule, oddly enough, 
covers the arrangements for clothing 
and for food. Noman wants to wear 
clothes made to another man’s meas- 
ure; still less does any man want to 
wear clothes made to the average 
measure of the community. One man 
likes to eat buckwheat for his break- 
fast, and another Indian bread, and 
another oatmeal; the community, 
therefore, does not descend to pro- 
vision for detail. The community 
does not provide whiskey for one 
man, claret for another, sherry for an- 
other. But it does provide water for 
all, because all are satisfied with the 
same quality of water. And it is to 
be observed that the community, as a 
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community, always requires the best. 
It has the best education, the best law, 
as it has the best water. 

Striking instances of its success in 
this way are in its administration of 
the post-office. We are much more 
sure that a letter will go to its destina- 
tion because we entrust it to the state, 
than we are that an express parcel will 
go to its destination because we en- 
trust it to an express company. We 
are perfectly sure of civility if we go 
to the Custom House, the State House, 
or to the City Hall, or to the post-of- 
fice; because there we deal with our 
servants, who know they are our ser- 
vants, and who depend on our votes, 
in the last resort, for their positions. 
We are not sure of civility when we 
go to the telegraph office, or even to 
the counter of a bank; because there 
we deal with those who do not under- 
stand that they are our servants. 
They think they are the servants of 
the corporation which the community 
has created, but they know that they 
do not directly depend upon the voter 
for their places. 

And, because the hour presses, to 
sum up briefly the theory of these con- 
siderations, we shall find that we shall 
advance on those lines, and on those 
lines only, where the same commodity 
is to be delivered, by the community, 
substantially to every person in the 
community. Thus we have created 
the public library, to give books to 
each and all—trenching, apparently, 
on the rule that one man needs one 
book and another needs another, but 
we justify the system on the ground 
that every person may want every 
book, and that this is not a mere mat- 
ter of individual taste for which we 


are providing. So soon as the com- 
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munity shall feel that railway trans- 
portation is as necessary to every citi- 
zen of Massachusetts as are the county 
and town roads necessary to every citi- 
zen of Massachusetts, so soon will the 
community assume the right of admin- 
istering the railroads, as they now 
assume the right to administer what 
we call the common roads. So soon 
as the community shall feel that the 
telegraph is just the same convenience 
to one citizen as it is to another—and 
they do feel this with regard to the 
post-office—so soon will the com- 
munity assume the management of the 
telegraph. So soon as it feels this 
with regard to the telephone, so soon 
will the community assume the charge 
of the telephone. And so we might 
goon. It has seemed to me from the 
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beginning that the wise course for the 
Nationalists was not to lay down any 
general assumption of a general 
theory, which by flash of lightning 
should be forced upon the whole com- 
munity; but that it was desirable for 
them to take the ground that they are 
the friends of government, that they 
are the friends of strong government, 
that they are acting on the lines of all 
our best traditions. Then, one by one, 
let them do just what they have done 
in the case of the lighting of cities— 
take, one by one, the separate enter- 
prises which the public most requires, 
which will be of service to every man 
and woman in the community, to es- 
tablish such enterprises well upon a 
public basis. Thus will they win the 
right to proceed to establish others. 





The Lady of Toluca 


By Georg Schock 


AM a respectable tramp; respect- 
able because I pay hotel bills 
and usually do my day’s journey 
in a Pullman car, and a tramp 
because I like to follow my fancy 
wherever I hear of a pretty village 
or a pretty view or a pretty woman. 


I have a_ habit of wandering 
among the quiet, unvisited spots 
where one day is like another 


and the whole neighborhood dozes 
in the sun. Cities are much alike 
and city people; but in the little ham- 
lets, out of the stir, curious things 
happen and curious characters de- 


velop, as inevitable a result of cir- 
cumstance as a red calla from its 
bulb. The flower is unusual, but the 
only one possible from that root. 

I had been for some time in Mexico 
when I heard of Toluca as a sleepy 
place among the mountains and went 
there, attracted by its pretty, clicking 
name. In the small towns, where 
perhaps but one train passes in a 
day, the station is the centre of 
social life, and this one was so 
crowded with sweetmeat sellers, 
women with baskets of fruit, beggars, 
dogs and babies, that I could scarcely 
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push through to the street. Among 
the many faces the only one that ap- 
peared to me with any definiteness 
was that of a young man, whose 
white clothes, white and red blanket 
and gray hat embroidered in silver, 
singled him out in that throng of 
barefooted and scantily clothed peas- 
ants. Street scenes in Mexico always 
make me think of comic opera; this 
youth might have been the tenor. 
I observed that after an earnest took 
or two he followed me into the one 
dusty little street car, waiting outside 
the station—Toluca does not boast a 
hack—and we jingled off together 
toward the town; but my pleasure in 
the quiet streets and the medizval 
air of the place soon put him out of 
my mind, 

Crossing the Plaza the next day, | 
sat down lazily beside the fountain to 
enjoy the feeling of the place. It was 
a warm March morning, I remember, 
clear gold and blue, with a wind 
that went softly through the palms 
and over the blossoming shrubbery. 
Some young trees had been put into 
the basin of the fountain, to soak the 
roots before planting, and _ their 
withered leaves were uncurling and 
coming out into fresh green. I was 
alone except for a peasant who 
smoked gravely on the steps of the 
monument, the picture of unspecu- 
lative content. The utter peace and 
stillness of the place were inex- 
pressible; it was as soothing as eider- 
down and roses, and | began to be a 
little sad; feeling myself casual and 
insignificant in the midst of this en- 
during beauty. I should not even 
know whether those saplings would 
live or die. 


Presently I heard a step on the 


gravel, and there was a woman com- 
ing along the path. She was a 
square, brown Mexican; her cotton 
gown was crisp and fresh, her scarf 
new, her hair smoothly parted. Being 
unaccustomed to the native habit of 
carrying pets about, I was surprised 
to see her hold a fat green parrot on 
a little perch. She stopped before me 
and spoke: 

“Pardon, lady. My lady wishes to 
see you. She sends me to ask you 
to her house.” 

“Your lady?” I said. 

“My mistress. The house is over 
there.” 

“Who is she? Why does she want 
to see me? I do not know her.” 

“She is a great lady. She wishes 
to speak to you. Lady, please come. 
Only over there.” 

The woman looked very anxious, 
and, I thought, sad. 

“Is your mistress an American?” I 
asked. 

“No, lady. She has always lived 
in Toluca.” 

Here the parrot, which had listened 
attentively, began to scream, “Mr. 
Miller! Mr. Miller! Mr. Miller!” 

“Hush, hush, Pedrillo! Will you 
not come, lady, to see her; only over 
there?” 

The fat parrot quieted down when 
he felt himself in motion, and headed 
our little procession solemnly, borne 
in front upon his perch. We stopped 
at a small white house and I was ad- 
mitted to a court open to the sky, 
with an arbutilon tree covered with 
yeliow bells, rose bushes and clumps 
of heliotrope in full and fragrant 
bloom and a tortoise-shell cat asleep 
in the sun. The Plaza had been 
quiet, but in this court the very air 
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seemed to brood, and I had a strange 
sense of compulsory stillness, an ir- 
refragable and oppressive peace. 

The woman led me to a door which 
opened to the length of a short 
chain, and my young Mexican’s 
handsome face looked through. 

“Tt is you, my mother?” 

“It is I, Pepe. Let us in.” 

“Ts the lady with you?” 

“She is so kind. She is here.” 

At first, coming out of the sunny 
court, I distinguished nothing but 
Pepe in his white suit and blanket 
in the bar of light in the doorway, 
but when I grew accustomed to the 
shadows I saw that I was in a sort of 
sitting-room. At one end the dark- 
ness was cut by the wavering flame 
of half a dozen tapers, burning above 
a flower-decked shrine. Above it, 
robed and crowned, stood an image 
of the Virgin, Queen of Heaven. 
The room was full of the odor of per- 
fumed wax. All this I saw in the 
moment before I was addressed from 
the back of the room. “Good day, 
lady. Thanks for your coming.” 

This must be the “great lady” who 
had regally summoned me. As I 
looked at her I was sorry that I had 
thought for an instant of refusing. 
She was wonderful,—all white, from 
her hair to the worn silver rosary at 
her waist and the silver setting of the 
diamonds on her hands. She led me 
to a sofa, speaking as she went. 

“Seat yourself, lady. Bring coffee, 
Josefa. Ah, Pedrillo, was it good to 
be out in the sun?” 

She took the parrot on her wrist 
and stroked him while he screamed, 
“Mr. Miller! Mr. Miller! Mr. Miller!” 

“There, there, good Pedrillo! We 
do not forget our master, you and I. 
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Put him on his perch and set him 
beside the heliotrope, Pepe. Wait in 
the court. The coffee on my table, 
Josefa. Go now, pray to the Virgin. 
Tell her a pound of candles a day, if 
this lady brings good news.” 

“Your coffee, lady. You are an 
American? So Pepe told me. He 
knew by your dress and your coming 
alone to Toluca. I havea great thing 
to ask of you. Do you know Mr. 
Miller?” 

“Perhaps,” I said, wishing I knew 
how keen would be the disappoint- 
ment I should probably have to inflict, 
“there are many Millers. Which Mr. 
Miller do you mean?” 

“Mr. Miller of the United States.” 

Theories of life, I am sure, are 
only memories reduced to principle 
and formula. Before you saw Lon- 
don, could you imagine it? My vision 
was a multiplied Philadelphia with a 
flavor of Dickens. I knew its inade- 
quacy, but when I tried to change the 
image, my brain balked. The lady, 
as Josefa called her, had always lived 
in Toluca, where every visitor was 
an event,—impossible not to identify 
him, did he but cross the street. She 
thought of the United States as an- 
other Toluca, and I question whether 
she differentiated their size much 
more than their character, so she 
could logically expect any stranger 
in American clothes to know her Mr. 
Miller. 

Her questioning eyes were upon 
me, and the room was so still that I 
could hear our breathing and a click 
as Josefa dropped a bead. 

“T am afraid I can tell you nothing 
unless you give me his name,” I 
said. 


“Alas, Mr. 


I know no more! 
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Miller of the United States, a great 
gentleman. See his picture.” 

She turned toward the wall behind 
her. The sofa, I could see, was her 
customary seat: it gained a regal 
quality from her habit. Out of the 
canvas looked a _  face,—a _ yellow 
Spaniard, I thought at first, but I 
erred. The features were of the 
North, the eyes sensual and keen, 
the cruel mouth not quite hidden by 
the flow of golden beard. Over 
either temple swept curling hair, 
silken, exquisite, in the fashion of 
years ago. But for his beauty he was 
a shallow trickster, a man of cheap 
devices. 

She looked at the picture with eyes 
that realized an absent one long held 
dear. 

“Mr. Miller?” I asked. 

She nodded. I did not interrupt 
again. 

Presently she turned away. “You 
will have more coffee, lady? And you 
will tell me a little of your country 
that I hope to see? Soon, soon,—it 
must be so, for it has been so long. 
This is my husband in the picture,— 
Mr. Miller of the United States. I 
regret that he is unknown to you, for 
I hoped to hear of him. I have not 
heard for twenty years. 

“Twenty years I have been mar- 
ried ; a long time; very long when one 
does not see one’s husband. Ifa wife 
is good and faithful for so long, that 
is to be very good, is it not so? It 
must count for something with the 
blessed saints. 

“TI think you also are a great lady. 
There are no such here, and so few 
strangers come to Toluca. Pepe is a 
good boy. Every day he goes to the 
train, and if any Americans stop here 
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he makes haste to tell us, and then 
Josefa asks them to visit me, and near- 
ly always they are willing. Ameri- 
cans are so kind. I rejoice that | 
have married an American.” 

She told her story eagerly, asking 
my admiration, as a child shows its 
best toys. Her speech laid her soul 
bare,—a cloister with a shrine in it, 
sacred to a deity of this world. 

“My father was a great gentlemanand 
had much money,—mines, plantations, 
houses here in Toluca, and a place 
in the Emperor’s Court. My mother 
died when I was a little girl, and 
Josefa took care of me. My father 
would not send me away; he thought 
it unfitting that a Mexican lady should 
be seen abroad, so I was taught at 
home and went from the house but 
seldom, always with Josefa. When I 
was seventeen he meant to take me 
to the city to arrange a great mar- 
riage. I was told this, but I did not 
think about it. Such thoughts are 
not for young ladies. Alas! I wish 
my father could have lived to see my 
Mr. Miller. How proud he would 
have been! 

“Tt was a little while after my six- 
teenth birthday when men came to 
the house one day, carrying my 
father. I was so frightened! They 
crowded into the court and broke 
the rose bushes; their voices were 
loud; some called for one thing, some 
another. My father lay quite 
still, with his face all purple, 
and could not speak. I ran to him, 
weeping and screaming, but Josefa 
hurried me away. ‘Come with me at 
once, my young lady,’ she said, and 
she led me to my own room, and said, 
‘Pray to the Virgin for your father,’ 
and locked me in. I heard her take 
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away the key. I was frightened and 
grieved, and very angry with her; but 
I could not get out, though I tried 
hard, so I thought I had better pray, 
and I did, for a long time. 

“When Josefa came back her eyes 
were red. She made me keep to my 
room all that day and the next, and 
I could not go into the court until the 
evening. The rose bushes had fresh 
flowers, but some of the branches 
were broken, and the pansies around 
the fountain had been crushed. It was 
not in this house that we lived; the 
court was larger, and had a great 
palm tree in the centre, and the moon 
shone through the leaves. I sat be- 
side the fountain, saying a prayer in 
my heart before I asked, ‘Where is 
my father, Josefa?’ and she said, ‘In 
his room, my young lady,’ with tears 
in her voice. Then I said, ‘Is he 
well, Josefa?’ and she began to sob, 
and said, ‘Yes, my young lady; and 
to-night you must pray for his soul.’ 
I felt very sad, but I think I was the 
happier afterwards on account of it. 

“After that there was no one at all 
to take care of me but Josefa, and 
José, her husband, who was major- 
domo. I was contented. I had little 
Pepe to play with, and my wheel 
work, and I prayed often for my 
father’s soul. Sometimes the priest 
came to see me, but I did not like 
him. He wanted me to sign a paper 
that would give all that was my 
father’s to the church, and then I was 
to take the veil. I should not have 
minded that so much, but I was sure 
that I did not want to please Father 
Tomas; so I would not, just to tease 
him; but I think he might have made 
me do it if Mr. Miller had not come. 

“That happened at the Easter 
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mass. I was kneeling with my beads 
in my hand, praying for my father, 
when I felt some one look at me, and 
I had to raise my eyes. Was it not 
wonderful? There he was,—opposite 
me,—as he is in the picture. At first 
when I saw only his face I thought 
he might be an angel. I have always 
loved them. Then I remembered 
that an angel would not look at me 
at all, and I thought he must be more 
agreeable even than the great one 
with the armor in the big window; 
so I watched him through my man- 
tilla, and presently he smiled. When 
he came up to us at the church door 
Josefa was so angry that she tried 
to push by him; but I knew he was 
good because he was so beautiful, 
and it must be right for him to speak 
to me because he wished it; so I said, 
‘Tosefa!’ very sternly. She would not 
speak pleasantly for three days after 
that, only, “Yes, lady,’ and ‘No, lady.’ 

“That evening I did not want to 
go to bed, so I sat in the court under 
the palm tree. I had not been there 
long before I heard some one at the 
door, and I ran to open it myself; 
and oh, lady, it was he! He was 
beautiful! When he 
with his lips it was like taking the 
sacrament. And, lady, I felt some- 
thing stir under my breast, deep, 
deep,—something stronger than I 
myself, though it was within me; and 
I was afraid of it, so afraid, though 
I did not know its name; and yet it 
was more precious to me than I had 
dreamed that unything could be, and 
I was proud and afraid and glad all 
together. 

“It was love, I think. 

“He came the next evening and the 
next, and I thought of him all day 
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long. I could not work at my wheels ; 
I forgot to pray to the Virgin; I only 
wanted Pepe, to hold him in my arms. 
For the first time I noticed how warm 
his little body felt against my heart, 
and it made me love my Mr. Miller 
more,—I do not know why. I have 
always loved Pepe. He is beautiful 
too. I gave him his embroidered 
hat. 

“The third evening we sat in the 
court and he took a rose from one 
of the bushes that had been broken 
when my father died, and put it into 
my breast; and then he kissed me, 
and I could do no other way than as 
he wished. We must be married, he 
said, and he would take me away 
from Toluca to his home in the 
North. I asked him to tell me about 
his home. It is a stone house with 
high steps in front and many rooms; 
and there are no palm trees, and it is 
cold, and he promised that I should 
see snow. Then he showed me a 
paper,—it looked like the one that 
the Father wanted me to sign,—and 
I wrote my name in the corner. He 
would come back in one week, he 
said, and I must be ready at the door 
with my black scarf on; and I was 
not to tell Josefa. I said, ‘I will not 
go to Father Tomas, Mr. Miller. I 
don’t like him.’ And he said, ‘Not to 
Father Tomas, if you do not wish it. 
Only be ready, Maraquita.’ 

“So I was ready and very happy, 
because the thing under my heart 
had grown so strong that I could not 
rest except when he was near. I 
knew that it was right for me to be 
with him, because he was so beauti- 
ful—like the angels—and I was 
glad. But I kept thinking of my 
father and little Pepe,—Josefa was so 


cross that I did not mind about her, 
—and I went back to kiss the place 
where my father had lain when he 
could not speak. In my breast I had 
the rose from the bush where he lay; 
I had kept it there because Mr. Mil- 
ler gathered it, but I was glad to have 
it that night on account of my father. 

“Then he came. I pulled the scarf 
over my face and he kissed me in a 
great hurry, and we went very fast to 
the end of the street, where he had 
horses waiting. While we rode he 
did not seem so kind as usual and 
I was frightened; and at last we 
reached a house where a priest lived— 
not the one I did not like—and he mar- 
ried us. 

“On the way home he was kind, 
kissing me and talking of the home 
we should have in the North and 
how I should be a great lady, more 
beautiful than all the fair-skinned 
ladies where he lived. I should be 
very rich too, he said, because I 
should have all my father’s money, 
and it would be much better than 
taking the veil. Sometimes he looked 
at me so that I was ashamed and 
afraid, for it was as though he knew 
what I had under my heart, and then 
I felt ashamed to have even the stars 
see; and sometimes he smiled at his 
own thoughts. It was then that I 
kissed him,—I never did before,—be- 
cause I did not like him to think of 
anything but me. 

“When Josefa came to let us in 
she screamed, for she did not know 
I had gone, and tried to question me, 
but I would not let her, and Mr. Miller 
spoke sharply. I was pleased, though 
I hoped he would not speak so to me. 
Presently José came, very angry, and 
Mr. Miller said they should not stay 
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there at all if they were not quiet. 
Then Josefa looked at me sadly and 
said, ‘Oh, my young lady!’ and be- 
gan to sob; and José said, ‘Come,’ 
and they went back to their room, 
and I heard Pepe crying. 

“Tt was the next morning that he 
went away. While we were having 
coffee he told me. First he told me 
that I was lovelier than any woman 
in the North, and he called me such 
sweet names, though it was like a 
kiss if he only said ‘Maraquita,’ and 
I was so happy that I wondered if 
it could always be like this. Then 
he told me. He said he must go to 
his home on business, and that he 
would leave me with Josefa, and come 
back very soon to take me away. 
At first I am afraid I cried, but he 
said I must be brave,—if I fretted I 
should be ugly and he would not like 
me,—so I stopped; but I kept won- 
dering if the priest would not come 
to worry me while he was gone. 
Then I told him I was afraid and 
asked who would take care of me; and 
he laughed and looked as he had 
looked before, smiling at his own 
thoughts, and he said, “The holy 
Father will not trouble you if you tell 
him all you have done. Give me any 
money you have and I shall take it 
with me, just to save you from annoy- 
ance.’ Was it not kind? José al- 
ways attended to the money, but I 
had twenty pesos that my father had 
given me. I meant them for the 
Virgin and one for little Pepe, but 1 
gave them to my Mr. Miller and he 
laughed still more; and then he kissed 
me—and—and—went away. 

“Lady, do you know how it is to 
have the weight under the breast that 
aches and aches? Sometimes I felt 
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as though his hand were pressing on 
my heart and I was angry because 
he made me'so much pain. When I 
tried to sleep his face looked at me 
out of the dark, and I would start 
up because I felt his lips. Some- 
times it seemed that I could not bear 
it not to see him; but nearly always 
I thought of my joy when he should 
come to take me with him, and how 
pleasant it would be to be such a 
great lady,—but I no ‘onger cared so 
much for that. Josefa was sure that 
he would return very soon, and when 
she saw me cry she would tell me 
what he had said about not loving 
me if I were ugly; so I cried no more. 

“We had to live in this little house 
because Mr. Miller had taken all my 
father’s money. The paper that I 
signed, José said, was like Father 
Tomas’s paper. It gave Mr. Miller all 
my father had, and he had sold the 
houses and the plantations, everything 
except one little coffee plantation. I 
know why he did it; it was because 
Father Tomas would have troubled 
me. Was it not kind? The Father 
never came again except once, and 
then he was very stern; so I did as 
my Mr. Miller said, I told him all I 
had done, and he was so angry! But 
he did not come again. . . . We have 
all stayed here since Mr. Miller went 
away, and José looked after the little 
plantation until he died two years 
ago. Now Josefa does it, and Pepe. 

“T think I shall soon see him; I 
look for him every day. It is his 
business that keeps him, and I know 
that he will come as soon as he can, 
but the time is long. My father was 
busy, for he was very rich, and always 
going to the silver mines and to visit 
the plantations and to buy opals in 
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Querétaro. Now my Mr. Miller 
is very rich too, for he has all 
that was my father’s and my twenty 
pesos. 

“T have no longer such pain as I 
had. Such pain cannot last; one 
would die. Besides I prayed so often 
to the Virgin, for it was like telling 
my mother, and I was sure she would 
he sorry for me when I had told her 
all about it. She made me feel better. 
Josefa had the picture painted from 
a little photograph that he gave me, 
and I taught Pedrillo to call him be- 
cause it is so sweet to hear his name; 
and I have my wheel-work; and the 
Virgin is company.” 

So she prattled on, asking for no 
answers, happy to be able to talk 
without hurting her poor dignity as a 
“great lady,” which she seemed to 
found less on her birth than on her 
marriage. Her pride in her incom- 
parable husband,—her wheel-work,— 
the Virgin,—Pepe,—they were her 
subjects. Compared with her a con- 
vent child who takes the veil without 
leaving the cloister walls would be 
an adept in the world’s ways, for the 
variety and richness of experience 
which make a life were as unknown 
to her as tg the butterfly in the chrys- 
alis. Yet she was happy, like an 
unambitious child, queening it over 
faithful Josefa and Pepe, with her por- 


trait and her work, and food and 
clothing from her one poor little plan- 
tation. As for her husband, her 
adored Mr. Miller; had he made a 
figure on that stolen money and then 
come to grief; or had he settled down 
with one of the “‘fair-skinned ladies” 
whom Maraquita was to outshine, 
and become*a good citizen, a good 
father, @ church member? At least 
he had paralleled great events with 
little. Here was not only the lady’s 
pitiful little drama; it was her an- 
cestor, the sad-eyed Montezuma, and 
the bearded white men from the 
Fast. 

When I took my leave it was with 
her thanks and friendly protestations 
as from one queen to another. Josefa 
forsook her prayers to accompany 
me, but as I left the room I heard the 
rattle of the silver rosary, so that the 
altar was not long without a suppli- 
ant. In the court Pedrillo, impene- 
trably grave, pondered on his perch, 
and beside him sat Pepe, “‘little 
Pepe,” whose soft body had felt warm 
under Maraquita’s heart. He and his 
mother thanked me for coming, very 
sadly and earnestly, and she, I fancy, 
would have said more if he had been 
away. As the door closed behind 
me I heard the parrot’s hoarse 
scream, “Mr. Miller! Mr. Miller! 
Mr. Miller!” 
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Sonnets of Cities 


By Frank Roe Batchelder 





Oxford 
LOVELIEST of England’s lovely shrines, 


Fountain of letters to our English tongue, 
What glorious wealth of thought from thee has sprung! 
Amid thy gray old temples, girt with vines, 
Or in thy vaulted halls, where softly shines 
The painted sunlight, dreaming, I have flung 
The years aside and claimed a place among 
Thy nursling statesmen, scholars and divines. 


London, I love thee well, yet not so well 
As this old city that looks gravely down 
On sage and student,—happy they who dwell 
Within her walls, and wear her cap and gown. 
Once more ’mid her green silences | stroll 
And vow that here is England’s very soul. 
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Lucerne 


HE snow-crowned Alps in the far distance burn 
T With the red glow of sunset; from my boat 
That seems upon an emerald sea to float, 
My charmed eyes to the crescent town I turn; 
This is the end of my too brief sojourn; 
My heart is sad, a sob is in my throat,— 
Why did I come, heart-whole, from lands remote, 
To love, and now to leave thee, fair Lucerne? 


Yet grant me one more happy idle hour 
Beneath the chestnuts, and once more to climb 
The hill where lies the Lion in his bower; 
Hark! from across the calm lake comes the chime 
Of vesper bells, and now, in the half-light, 
Grim old Pilatus seems to nod: “Good-night !” 
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Venice 





ECCA of all my day-dreams, can I long 
For aught in life more than I long to be 
In care-free idleness once more with thee? 
No crash of hoof on stone, no brazen gong, 
No car of Juggernaut, can do thee wrong,— 
In thy great calm of age and mystery, 
Hanging mirage-like there ‘twixt land and sea, 
Thou hast a wondrous charm that beggars song. 


Slowly, Pietro! let the black hull glide 
At will; life knows no stress of hurry, here ; 

Ah, little does he guess how oft I’ve sighed 
In envy of his lot—my gondolier! 

Poor though he be, unlettered, unrenowned, 

He hath his Venice the long year around. 
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Brussels 


ARS and revolts have left thee little scarred, 
And even Progress, the Irreverent, 


Spares us the market-place magnificent, 
With all its ancient splendor still unmarred. 
To love thee is a task not overhard,— 
Thou hast a wanton’s tender blandishment 
When Nature’s charms with all thy own are blent, 
And Spring comes laughing down the boulevard. 


Sunshine and blossom riot in the Park; 
Under the trees moves Fashion’s gay parade. 
I am thy lover, now, from dawn to dark, 
And here—thy only rival—comes a maid 
Who views thy canvases with scornful face, 
Yet loves thee for a paltry bit of lace! 
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Amsterdam 
IIE is substantial here: thrift frowns on waste, 
Who hath an empty purse is poor indeed ; 
In every placid face one seems to read 
Solemn abhorrence of the crime of haste; 
Yet who am [ to scoff 





have I not paced 

The wondrous Kalver-Straat at tortoise-speed, 
And viewed its tempting shops with hopeless greed, 

Wishing my store of guilders matched my taste? 


Treasures of Delft are here, and ancient prints, 
And silver-work in Andreas Miiller’s style, 
A drinking-horn with fifteenth-century dints, 
And books to tempt the coldest bibliophile. 
Mynheer Van Zoon, why is it you display 
Such wares to sell, and not to give away? 
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The Work of Women’s Clubs 
in New England 


By Martha 


HE first Woman’s Club in 

the United States was or- 

ganized in Boston in 1868. 

It was named the New 
England Women’s Club and its ex- 
pressed object was “‘to provide a suit- 
able place of meeting in Boston, for 
the convenience of its members, and 
to promote social enjoyment and gen- 
eral improvement.” It is a_ well- 
known fact that this club has had the 
distinction for many years of attract- 
ing to its membership the able, wise 
and witty women of New England, 
and to its platform the distinguished 
essayists, philanthropists and reform- 
ers of both continents. The women 
who originated this club idea were the 
women who had been prominent in 
the abolition movement and earnest in 
the advocacy of women’s advance- 
ment; while not a “woman’s rights” 
organization, it has been constant in 
its championship of the rights of 
women and has often been effective in 
promoting them. 

The impulse that led to the organ- 
ization of the New England Women’s 
Club was by no means a local or iso- 
lated impulse. Within a brief period 
of time similar organizations appeared 
throughout New England and the 
Middle States, proving to the thought- 
ful observer that organizations of 


E. D. White 


women for some common end were 
not the caprice of idleness or of ennui, 
but the answer to some social need of 
the members themselves. The desire 
for intellectual improvement and 
broader social intercourse, an inter- 
course not bounded by _ theological 
barriers or by barriers of caste, has 
been an impelling motive in their 
growth. The club has increasingly 
offered a certain platform of democ- 
racy, where, at least, theoretically in 
New England, women of all shades 
of color and beliefs could meet in an 
equality of opportunity. A second 
motive may be found in the taste 
women have for the exercise of those 
legislative privileges denied to them 
by the state. Every club offers an 
excuse for the making of a Constitu- 
tion, the enacting of Rules of Order 
and the exercise of executive and 
legislative authority. The ceremony 
and dignity attached to the conduct of 
club affairs is a pathetic commentary 
on the thwarted opportunities of po- 
litically minded women, and is at the 
same moment an earnest of their fu- 
ture performance. The third motive 
of organization is of recent growth. 
This is the desire to do something 
concrete; to work for an end outside 
the “self-culture and mutual benefit” 
ideal of earlier organization. It is 
447 
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this new aspect that has made 
Women’s Clubs significant, powerful, 
even dangerous; significant because 
any earnest, widespread attempt to af- 
fect existing conditions must be taken 
into serious account, powerful be- 


cause through the closeness of the or 


ganization into State and General 
Federations, any united, persistent 


work would be likely to accomplish its 
ends, dangerous because this effort 
possibly be 
unnecessary, unin- 
telligent or merely 
feminine. 


may 


As long as each 
club 
its possibilities were 


was _ isolated 
necessarily bounded 
by its immediate en- 
vironment. In 
1889  Sorosis of 
New York effected 
an organization of 
a few clubs repre- 
senting different 
sections of the 
Union into the Gen- 


MRS. 


First President of Massachusetts Federation, and 


Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 
which has been academic and social 


eral 


in character, and has, as yet, accom- 
plished little beyond maintaining 
its organization and providing bien- 
nial meetings for the pleasure and 
culture of its members. 
immediately upon this organization 
came the State Federation, a union of 
the clubs of a state for the purpose 
of bringing them into closer recip- 
rocal relations. Maine has the honor 
of having initiated this movement—a 
very significant one in club history— 
her Federation having been founded in 
1892. Massachusetts followed in 1893, 


Following 
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CLUBS 


and now each of the New England 
states has its Federation of Clubs rep- 
resenting an aggregate membership 
of over thirty thousand women. But 
these figures by no means express the 
numerical strength of organized 
women in New England. Outside 
the Federation are all the Working 
Girls’ Clubs, the College Clubs and 


many clubs that do not care “to 
federate,’ vet work to promote 
the same causes. 
The Federation 


furnishes the medi- 
um through which 
individual clubs and 
their individual 
members are en- 
for 

ends. 
emanate 
the plans for work 
that 
significance and the 
stimulus to 
the work to a prac- 


abled to unite 
common 
From it 


have _ social 


carry 


tical conclusion. 
The Massachu- 
setts State Federa- 
tion at the close of 
had a 
comprising 


membership 
23,563 
Its reported objects were 
all of such a character that their 
accomplishment must have a_ vis- 
ible effect on society. It would make 
no radical difference to human rela- 
tions if these thousands of women de- 
clared in favor of the theory that 
Bacon wrote the plays of Shakes- 
peare, but what would be the result, if 
they united in demanding clothing 
bearing the Consumer’s League Label 
and would take no other, or declared 
their intention to demand the Kinder- 


its ninth 
of 182 


year 
clubs, 
members. 
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garten as a department of Public 


School Education! It is increasingly 
possible from year to year that they 
would get what they wanted, if they 
wanted it enough. “Civilization,” 
says Emerson, “is the power of good 
women.” The significance and power 
of the Woman’s Club movement, 
therefore, cannot be gainsaid. It is a 
fact that must be accounted for and 
reckoned with like other social forces 
that are making for social difference, 
if not for social betterment. 

What then are the Women’s Clubs 
of New What 
kind of work do they do, and how do 
they do it? 

The Federations of 


England wanting ? 


the different 
states of New England have created 
standing committees under which the 
activities of the individual clubs are 
grouped. Many of these committees 
are identical, showing that the field 
for women’s work is practically the 
same, only varied slightly by certain 
local conditions and by the status of 
the 
Massachusetts 


club movement in each state. 


represents more lines 
of work and a higher plane of organi- 
zation, while in Vermont the club is 
still active principally along the lines 
Edn- 
cation, Social Service, Legislative Af- 
fairs, Arts and Crafts, Forestry, Civil 
Service Reform and Travelling Libra- 


of self-culture and sociability. 


ries represent the scope of the com- 
Club 
lectures are no longer confined to Lit- 
erature, Art and History, but include 


also Social, Economic and Industrial 


mittees common to all the states. 


questions. Classes study Current 


Topics, Social Science and Political 
Economy often unde the leadership 


Lines 
of investigation into industrial and 


of specialists in those subjects. 
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CLUBS 


educational conditions mapped out by 
the Federations are pursued by many 
clubs, and reforms suggested by the re- 
sults of the investigation are brought 
before the community. A number of 
cities in Massachusetts have enacted 
“the curfew law” as a result of work 
of this character. 

the 
schools, club women universally in 


In the conditions of public 
New England found their first oppor- 
tunity for a line of constructive work 
differing from their one previous ac- 
About fifty per 
New England 


tivity, philanthropy. 
the 
formed to 


cent of clubs of 


were undertake philan- 
thropic work. This phase of club life 
is not of special significance. Women 
whether organized or not have al- 
the 


disbursing the alms of society. 


responsibility of 
Doing 
this through the medium of the club 


Ways assumed 


merely changed the channel through 
which charity poured but in no way 
added to the equipment of the com- 
munity. Yet it must be recognized 
that 


by the women’s clubs is energetically 


philanthropic work undertaken 
and generously carried through. A 
Malden club has furnished an infirm- 
The Women’s Charity Club 
built and owns a hospital, raising an- 


ary. 


nually for its support about $10,000, 
and the Daughters of Maine in Som- 
erville have $12,000 towards a home 
for the aged. District nursing is fre- 
quently supported by clubs, local chari- 
ties assisted and free beds in local hos- 
pitals provided. Examples might 
easily be multiplied, but the spirit of 
philanthropy that prevails in women’s 
clubs is most fervently expressed by 
the Heptorean Club of Somerville 
that annually devotes one-fourth of 


its income to charity. 
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New CENTURY CLUBHOUSE, BOSTON 


Some years ago educators began to 
call the attention of the public to cer- 
tain deficiencies in our public school 
system. They demonstrated the need 
of the Kindergarten especially in com- 
munities where the home life might 
fail in a degree to develop the faculties 
of the child; and the further need of 
some training for the older child in 
the manual arts, and some instruction 
in the daily conduct of a home. Toa 


community already  over-burdened 
economically, these reasonable de- 
mands seemed to be merely “fads” 
that could easily be done without. 
Here the women’s clubs saw their op- 
portunity and throughout New Eng- 
land began to try to educate public 
opinion to demand the free kinder- 
garten, manual training and domestic 
science as a part of the public school 
curriculum. In Connecticut, Massa- 
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chusetts and Maine, clubs have estab- 
lished and supported these institutions 
until in many cases, the public has 
been induced to accept the wisdom of 
the movement and to make their sup- 
port a public charge. A club in Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, has supported a 
free kindergarten for six years. Can- 
tabrigia, a large depart- 
ment club in Cambridge, 
established a school of 


domestic science and 


conducted it so success- 
fully that it has been in- 
corporated in the High 
School of that city, the 
club giving to the city 


ISABELLA A. POTTER HALL 


the plant they had created. Can- 
tabrigia a free 
kindergarten during six weeks of 
each summer. Three clubs in 
Connecticut support free kindergar- 


also carries on 


tens. Manual training is promoted 
and partially supported by eighteen 
clubs in and per- 
sistently advocated by the Federa- 
tions in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 


Massachusetts 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Maine and New Hampshire. In 
Portland, Maine, a club furnished a 
room for a cooking school in the ninth 
grade of the grammar school. 
Widespread interest is also shown 
in the establishment of vacation 
schools and playgrounds in the larger 


Massachusetts, 


especially in 


cities, 













JULIA WARD HOWE HALL 
NEW CENTURY CLUBHOUSE, 
BOSTON 


where eighteen clubs 


have established and 
partially or wholly 
them. A 


Connecticut 


maintained 
club in 
added a_ public play- 

ground to their school 
equipment that would accommodate 
7oo to children daily. The 
Club of Allston, 


Massachusetts, maintains a vacation 


800 
Brighthelmstone 


school and sand garden in the most 
The at- 
tendance 1,431 
children and the cost of maintenance 
less than two cents per child. The 
Worcester Woman’s Club carries on 


crowded ward of their city. 


for one season was 
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similar schools with eminent success. 
A club at Newton Centre, Massachu- 
setts, has given a permanent play- 
ground and placed on it a drinking 
fountain for the pleasure of future 
generations of children. Many such 
illustrations might be given if the 


pages of a magazine were elastic. But 


est 


WOMAN’S CLUBHOUSE, 


the few serve to show the nature of 
the interest taken by individual clubs 
in public school improvement and 
their earnest purpose in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of these insti- 
tutions. 

Throughout New England the clubs 
are doing much toward making the 
school buildings more attractive. Pic- 
tures and casts are placed in the 
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rooms, attention is called to the tint- 
ing of walls and ceilings, trees and 
shrubs are planted in the grounds. 
Very often the codperation of the 
children is secured by offering prizes 
for attractive exteriors. A little club 
in Maine saw the school building and 
grounds transformed and marvels of 
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engineering, grading and gardening 


carried out by the pupils under the 
of this 


Hampshire clubs take special interest 


stimulation incentive. New 
in this object and they undertake to 
provide every school with “at least 
one photograph year.” 
Twenty-five clubs in Massachusetts 
have undertaken this work with char- 
acteristic The Arlington 


good each 


energy. 
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Women’s Club furnishes an illustra- 
tion of the most harmonious and artis- 
tic results. Their work has been from 
the first under the management of the 
same women, and, starting with a plan 
and a clearly defined aim, they are 
from year to year achieving an at- 
tractive and educative result. 
tablishment of stamp savings stations, 
the maintenance of 


The es- 
school kitchens, 
and the problem of offering hygienic 
luncheons to high school pupils are 
other lines of practical work success- 
fully established for the betterment 
of the 
the growing children in New Eng- 
land. 


condition and character of 


During the present year the Massa- 
chusetts Federation has been carrying 
out an interesting line of educational 
work. An appeal came to them from 
Georgia to aid in the establishment of 
model schools. Having just been re- 
minded by their president that “even 
if Massachusetts were finished, there 
were other parts of the country not 
so fortunate,” 
a mood for altruistic endeavor. 


dividual clubs responded to the ap- 


the Federation was in 
In- 


peal for funds promptly and generous- 
ly, and in February the Massachusetts 
Federation could assure the support 
of a school for two years, and it was 
opened the first of that month. The 
model schools of the South are estab- 
for the benefit of the children 


’ 


lished 
of the “poor whites’ 
to be 
ment to 


and are designed 
a part of the industrial move- 


restrict child labor. The 


children are taught domestic science, 
manual training and gardening in ad- 
dition to the usual elementary work. 
School life of this type, it is hoped, 
will appeal to the children so deeply 
that it will tend to counteract the de- 
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sire the children have for factory 
work. The Massachusetts school is 
Situated at Cass P. O. in Georgia. 

In addition to the constructive work 
being done for public school improve- 
ment, a movement is on foot to secure 
changes in the administration and or- 
ganization of school affairs, which is 
liable to affect public school condi- 
tions materially. The plans for this 
work in New England emanate from 
the joint committee of the Collegiate 
Alumnz and _ the 
Women’s Clubs of 
This committee, before entering upon 


Federation of 
Massachusetts. 


definite work, secured the aid of an 
advisory committee consisting of nine 
educational whom 
Mr. 
schools in Springfield, President Eliot 


of Harvard 


experts, among 


were Balliet, superintendent of 
University, Mrs. Alice 
Kreeman Palmer and Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold. 


and wise report has been sent to every 


A copy of their suggestive 


federated club, accompanied by lists 
of questions relating to the organiza- 
tion and administration of school af- 
fairs. These questions were designed 
not only to elicit information for the 
further use of the committee, but to 
the 
clubs in local school conditions and tio 


stimulate interest of individual 
arouse in them an educative curiosity. 
In the words of the advisory commit- 
tee, 

“The problem of securing the most effi- 
cient the 
paid, entirely regardless of their place of 


teachers possible for salaries 
residence at the time of their appointment, 
is pressing for solution in nearly every 
city and town of the Commonwealth. This 
is a reform which will materially improve 
the not either 
new legislation or additional expenditure.” 


It is primarily that 
women’s organizations are trying to 


schools, and will involve 


this reform 
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secure, and in connection with it more 
adequate salaries and right conditions 
in school buildings, so that the good 
teacher may be not only attained but 
retained. 

Next to this problem, that of reor- 
ganizing school committees, reducing 
their membership, and securing better 
men and women to serve on them, is 
considered most vital and its solution 
Other reforms of an 
educational nature will be attempted 


will be sought. 
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which will advance the best interests 
of popular education. 

It will be. instructive to watch the 
outcome of this reform movement. 
No constructive work planned by or- 
ganizations of women has been more 
intelligently considered. The zeal to 
do has not run ahead of the knowl- 
edge of what was good to do, but the 


object has been clearly understood, 
the means accurately defined and all 
that is lacking for a triumphant con- 
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later if it is found that these prob- 
lems of organization and administra- 
tion are capable of solution by the 
Each 
club is advised to study local educa- 


methods now being employed. 


tional problems and the local condi- 
tions and limitations under which they 
must be solved, to disseminate in the 
community right ideas concerning 
them, to secure organization of public 
sentiment for effective action, and to 
give support from time to time to 


measures before the state legislature 








clusion is the interest of the masses, 


which must come from the enthusiasm 
of the Although the plans 
for this work emanate from Massa- 


leaders. 


chusetts, it is by no means a local 
movement. In New England, Con- 
necticut and Maine are furthering the 
work through their federations, while 
the Collegiate Alumnez are carrying it 
into other states of the Union. The 


Connecticut Federation, feeling that 
the Conference Committee ought to 
be enlarged, has organized the Con- 
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necticut Woman’s Council of Educa- 
tion. This Council consists of dele- 
gates from all the Patriotic Societies, 
the Congress of Mothers, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. This is the most complete as- 
sociation of different societies working 
for the same cause that women’s or- 
ganizations have furnished. 

In no way have clubs benefited 
their communities more than through 
their attention to village improvement. 
This is an interest almost universal 
in New England and one intelligently 
carried out. In connection with es- 
tablished improvement societies and 
working alone, clubs have planted 
trees and vines about public buildings, 
cleared up unsightly spots, provided 
rubbish barrels, secured better side- 
walks and waged war on the brown 
tail moth and elm beetle. The Social 
Service Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Federation is trying the experi- 
ment of sending out two stereopticon 
lectures, ‘““More Beautiful Surround- 
ings,” and the ‘Metropolitan Park.” 
These lectures are without expense to 
clubs and have been effective in stimu- 
lating interest wherever they have 
been heard. Two illustrations of 
types of improvement are furnished, 
one by the Fitchburg Club that last 
year gave $1,000 to improve Post Of- 
fice Square in their city, and another 
by the Woonsocket Round Table Club 
that has established the “Triangle 
Park” and continues from year to 
year to increase its attractions. In 
many instances, sites of historic or 
geological interest have been saved by 
the prompt action of the Woman’s 
Club. The Woonsocket Fortnightly 
Club saved to their city the historic 
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and picturesque group of rocks jut- 
ting from the “Falls” of Woonsocket, 
which are engraved on the city’s seal. 
The Arlington Woman’s Club pre- 
vented the total destruction of the ter- 
minal moraine at Arlington Heights, 
which has been of so much interest 
to local geologists. The celebration 
of Arbor Day is encouraged. An in- 
terest in gardening is fostered among 
children by furnishing them with 
seeds and plants to make practical ex- 
periments in gardening. are 
frequently offered for the best results 
in competitive flower growing by the 
children in public schools. Wherever 
the public health, beauty or morality 
may be benefited, there the Woman's 
Club is quick to find its opportunity. 
It is perhaps in such opportunity that 
it finds its most helpful field of action. 
Women have the leisure, at least all 
the leisure there is, and they may wise- 


Prizes 


ly use it to look about them and dis- 
cover the ugly, the unwholesome and 
the unlovely. To arouse the com- 
munity to a sense of this unpleasant 
trilogy, to furnish plans and money to 
transform it into beauty, cleanliness 
and morality might well be, and fre- 
quently is, the chief object of organi- 
zations of women. 

The Arts and Crafts Committees 
of the New England Federations are 
observing the tendency of the revival 
of interest in handicraft and stimulat- 
ing women to be careful concerning 
the beauty and utility of what they 
buy for their houses and their clothes. 
The Rhode Island Federation held an 
exhibition of the work of Rhode Is- 
land women last season at which a sur- 
prising variety of excellent hand work 
was shown. The New Hampshire 
women are reviving the interest in 
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Abnakee and other hand woven rugs 
and also encouraging the basket work 
of the Indian women. Massachusetts 
has offered and awarded prizes for 
the best guide-board sign. The de- 
signs will doubtless be soon put into 
use. An effort to bring the individual 
craftsman in touch with the industrial 
world and to secure just remuneration 
for his work is the practical result 
hoped for in Massachusetts this year. 
Many clubs have given exhibitions of 
handicraft, calling attention to the 
beauty and utility of the products of 
the old domestic industries, and en- 
couraging their revival in localities 
where it would be an economic advan- 
the inhabitants. Young 
women are finding new fields of em- 
ployment in lace making and mending, 
bookbinding and many other lines of 
“labor that invokes pleasure.” The 
products of their labor are increasingly 
in demand 
ated by the interest of the women’s 


tage to 





a condition largely cre- 


clubs in hand work. 

Legislation by petition is practised 
by all the New England clubs. Mas- 
sachusetts reported that thirty-three 
clubs undertook that kind of legisla- 
tive work last year. The “Bill for 
Equal Guardianship”, which provides 
that both parents shall have equal 
right in the care and custody of minor 
children, became a law in Massachu- 
setts in 1902 after having been pre- 
sented in one form or another for 
nearly twenty years. Twenty-two 
clubs worked for this bill and it is be- 
lieved influenced its passage. The 


clubs of Vermont are working for the 
appointment of women on the board 
of management of State Institutions 
where women and girls are confined. 
New Hampshire clubs urge legisla- 
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tion in behalf of the pauper insane be- 
lieving that “no means would seem 
more efficacious than the plain talk of 
women of the neighborhoods.” The 
Connecticut Federation has a civic 
committee which “is gaining the at- 
tention and the support of ‘the powers 
that be,’ and interest is constantly in- 
creasing in enforcing certain ordi- 
nances and in recommending others.” 
This Federation has also secured the 
passage of a law giving to parents 
equal guardianship rights over minor 
children. They are now lending their 
aid to the Connecticut Congress of 
Mothers in support of the Juvenile 
Court Bill and to the State Board of 
Education in support of bills favoring 
expert supervision and better trained 
teachers for our rural schools. In 
Rhode Island the Federation has pub- 
lished the state laws pertaining to 
women and caused them to be distrib- 
uted. 

Every year there is an increase in 
the appeal to organized bodies of 
women to make use of the petitioning 
power. Not only the State, but the 
National Legislature, recognizes the 
efficacy of the support of these organ- 
Nearly all bills that relate 
to a higher standard of morality, a 
more beautiful environment, greater 
public convenience and better indus- 
trial conditions, are brought to the at- 
tention of the women by some one in 
authority and their support solicited. 
Too often this support is granted 
without intelligent consideration. It 
is noticeable among women as among 
men, that it is easier to assent to a 
proposition than to think about possi- 
ble reasons for withholding the assent. 

The Massachusetts Federation has 
a ‘committee on Legislative affairs 


izations. 
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whose duty it is to keep in touch with 
proposed legislation and to influence 
individual clubs to give attention, in- 
terest and whenever practicable, ac- 
tive codperation to bills before the 
General Court. This committee has 
also presented a bill to the General 
Court providing that women qualified 
to vote for school committee shall 
have the right to participate in the 
caucuses for the nomination of candi- 
dates. 

In those states where school suf- 
frage has been given to women, the 
clubs have an opportunity for direct 
political work. They seek primarily 
to increase the registration and voting 
of women. In Massachusetts, thirty- 
two clubs report making a special ef- 
fort to do this; some clubs even ap- 
pointed their bolder members “to ac- 
company the timid to the polls,” while 
other clubs impressed their responsi- 
bility on the public mind by going in a 
body to the polls to vote. 

Some years ago the Federation in 
Massachusetts saw an opportunity to 
further extend the influence of 
women’s clubs by enrolling itself on 
the side of civil service reform. A 
permanent committee was then ap- 
pointed whose subsequent enlightened 
methods of procedure immediately 
placed this reform before the club 
women of the United States so suc- 
cessfully that it is now of paramount 
interest. Maine, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and many states outside New 
England are following Massachu- 
setts’ line of work, and at the last 
biennial, the General Federation ap- 
pointed a Civil Service Reform Com- 
mittee adopting the method of work 
followed in Massachusetts. This 
method is based on the conception of 
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Civil Service Reform as an ethical and 
patriotic movement, related to poli- 
tics only so far as politics enter into 


humanitarian work. The aim of the 
work is to educate public opinion to 
demand a high-minded, intelligent and 
disinterested policy in the conduct of 
public affairs. Civil Service Reform 
has heretofore been a propaganda ad- 
dressed to those already in office or de- 
siring soon to be. Women’s clubs are 
making of it a theory of government, a 
lesson in patriotism to be taught to 
the youth of the nation. To this end 
they are using every means to interest 
teachers of youth to include it in the 
study of Civil Government. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of Boston caused 
a pamphlet on the subject to be pre- 
pared which they distribute free to any 
high or normal school willing to make 
use of it. More than ten thousand of 
these pamphlets have been distributed 
and the call for them continues. A 
syllabus for the study of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform has been written by 
Professor Lucy Salmon of Vassar 
which presents a plan of work adapted 
to individuals and classes. This sylla- 
bus is to be distributed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation with recom- 
mendations for its use. Much other 
literature is constantly being dissem- 
inated and through a close organiza- 
tion the work is kept in an active con- 
dition that promises excellent results. 
If “in public opinion we are all legis- 
lators by our birth rights” is true, 
the Civil Service Reform movement of 
the Women’s Clubs will certainly do 
much to hasten the golden era of the 
merit system. 

The Consumer’s League is another 
national work that has been taken up 
in a measure by organized women. 
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The subject is presented through lec- 
tures to clubs, small leagues are 
formed and concerted action in ask- 
ing for white goods bearing the prop- 
er label solicited. Exhibitions of such 
goods are held and lists of stores 
where they can be secured given out. 
Connecticut has seen the work so far 
advanced that a State League has 
been organized which brings together 
all other bodies in the State interested 
in the same movement. Rhode Island 
has also formed a branch of the Na- 
tional League. Both the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform movement and that of the 
Consumer’s League are closely related 
to the industrial question. 


“We cannot afford,” writes an authority, 
“to do a good bit of work with one hand, 
insisting that a child of ten shall not work 
at night in a factory or mine, and then 
put in by haphazard an inspector who 
neither knows nor cares and is not subject 
to removal by public opinion.” 


New England is happily protected by 
excellent factory laws, so that the in- 
dustrial conditions that prevail in the 
South are not here pressing for solu- 
But every woman is a consumer 
and as such, does something almost 
daily to determine the conditions un- 
der which manufactured articles are 
produced. For this reason the Feder- 
ations are urging a thorough examina- 
tion into the industrial conditions of 
women and children and will press 
for uniform laws, and insist that offi- 
cials dealing with these matters shall 
be appointed under the civil service 
law. 

Comparatively few clubs in New 
England have found it desirable to es- 
tablish permanent headquarters. The 
large department club with its numer- 
ous classes, social events and commit- 


tion. 
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tee meetings is coming to feel that a 
permanent home will be a real need 
very soon, but that aspect of club life 
that appeals to men—a place to be at 
home away from home—has not yet 
been developed to any degree among 
women. The Dorchester Women’s 
Club built the first clubhouse in New 
england. As a business enterprise it 
has been most successful, and having 
a permanent centre for club life has 
been a means of growth to the club. 

The Worcester Woman’s Club dedi- 
cated their beautiful clubhouse in 
November of last year. It was built 
by the Worcester Woman’s Clubhouse 
Corporation at a cost of $60,000, on a 
site given to the corporation by a citi- 
zen of Worcester. A woman architect 
furnished the plans and superintended 
the structure of the building, so that 
it is peculiarly the result of feminine 
enterprise and business ability. Every 
convenience for modern club work is 
provided for, and. the beauty of the 
decorations and furnishings are not 
surpassed by any similar public build- 
ing in Massachusetts outside of Bos- 
ton. 

The Women’s Clubhouse Corpora- 
tion was formed in 1896 with the ob- 
ject of furnishing a suitable building 
for the centralization of women’s work 
in Boston. During the years since 
their incorporation, they have pressed 
steadily forward, triumphing over 
many difficulties and obstructions, the 
chief one being the lack of knowledge 
women had of what great building en- 
terprises require. But those obsta- 
cles have been overcome and in Janu- 
ary the New Century Building on 
Huntington Avenue kept open house. 
The New England Women’s Club im- 
mediately established its permanent 
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club home there, its rooms being 
opened daily for the convenience and 
pleasure of its members. A dozen 
other clubs are making permanent use 
of the audience halls, while as many 
more are temporarily domiciled there. 
This building ought to be of great 
benefit to the organized women of 
Boston. It is a distinct advantage to 
have their work centralized and a 
Utopian dream would be realized if, 
under the roof of the New Century 
Building, all the women’s organiza- 
tions, all the women’s journals, all the 
varied agencies of women’s work 
could be gathered. 

A very interesting clubhouse is the 
one built by the Mothers and Daugh- 
ters Club at Plainfield, New Hamp- 
shire. This club is encouraging the 
revival of hand work among the 
women of the neighborhood and the 
clubhouse is the centre of much indus- 
trial activity. A hand loom is set up 
in one of the rooms where rugs of 
various kinds are woven, and other 
domestic industries and lines of handi- 
craft will be introduced. The building 
is the work of a New York architect 
and when completed will be in its 
simplicity and appropriateness an ob- 
ject lesson in what small rural clubs 
can do. 

It is natural that the causes needing 
help in one part of New England 
should also make their claim on every 
other portion. Women’s work, nar- 
rowed as it is by opportunity, neces- 
sarily shows uniformity. Yet each of 
the New England states exhibits a 
nice sense of local conditions and 
needs in undertaking some one or 
more lines of work, not emphasized 
by other states, or by emphasizing 
some feature of organization. 
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The characteristic work of the 
women’s clubs in Maine has been the 
establishment of permanent and trav- 
elling libraries. The Federation se- 
cured in 1898, the passage of a bill 
through the Maine legislature to es- 
tablish such and to create a library 
commission. This has always 
cluded one or more of the officers of 
the Federation among its number. 
The growth of free libraries under the 
care of this commission and through 
the generous help of the Women’s 
Clubs, has been remarkable. In Igo, 
free libraries were formed in eleven 
different small towns, an achievement 
that means much to Maine’s educa- 
tional growth, while the Federation 
points with pride to the seventy trav- 
elling libraries that circulate in little 
hamlets and remote places, largely by 
means of funds given by the clubs and 
work done by their individual mem- 
bers. The Federation has recently 
authorized the gathering of a Travel- 
ling Art Library to stimulate the study 
of art and create an interest in more 
artistic surroundings. Other New 
England states do something to furth- 
er library work. Massachusetts, for- 
tunate in having a free library in 
nearly every village, is collecting libra- 
ries to be sent among the Kentucky 
mountaineers. Vermont women are 
placing small libraries in her schools. 

New Hampshire clubs have found 
their chief local opportunity in pre- 
serving the forests and the grand 
scenery of their state. The forestry 
committee has inquired into the art of - 
forestry as pursued in other parts of 
the world, seeking right methods for 
preserving the trees; has made itself 
thoroughly acquainted with the for- 
estry laws of this and other states ; has 
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identified itself with the state forestry 
commission, and interested clubs to 
start forestry funds. One result of 
this work taken in connection with 
that of the forestry commission, has 
been the appointment of an expert 
“Forester.” Three very necessary 
bills have been presented to the pres- 
ent legislature, the most important of 
which is the appropriation of $5,000 
for the purpose of having an expert 
survey of the forests of the White 
Mountains, with an ultimate view of 
securing a national appropriation for 
a White Mountain park. These bills 
will probably become laws. A unique 
work carried on by the New Hamp- 
shire club women is the collection of 
old legends and bits of romance, 
quaint stories of “ye olden time,” exact 
descriptions of historic homes, old 
games and charms, and the stories of 
the lives of eccentric people. Such a 
collection must be of historic value to 
future generations. 

Rhode Island club life is more 
closely organized than that of any 
other state. There are only eighteen 
clubs in the state, with a total mem- 
bership of fifteen hundred. This 
makes it possible for every club to be 
directly represented on the Board of 
Directors of the State Federation, and 
unifies the work of the clubs and keeps 
them in close touch with state inter- 
ests. 

Club work in Connecticut is distin- 
guished by the intelligent study of 
conditions that precedes any action. 
The Federation is making a persistent 
effort to modernize the state system 
of public schools. An investigation 
is also being made by an expert econo- 
mist into the labor laws of that state, 
particularly those relating to women 


and children. The results will be used 
to promote the work of the Con- 
sumer’s League. 

The Vermont clubs are undertak- 
ing little concerted action. Individual 
clubs do much for village improve- 
ment, but the Vermont club woman 
still leaves the running of the universe 
to her brother man and does not com- 
plicate his endeavors by many investi- 
gations. 

The deduction to be made from this 
record of the work of club women in 
New England is that they are not 
minded to be mere observers of the 
great current of modern life. They 
have enrolled themselves with the 
workers, and are facing the problems 
of civilization with the determination 
to do something toward their solution. 
So long as the problem is one of local 
necessity they can determine wisely 
the proper course, and will rarely fail 
to be of immediate asssistance to the 
community life. When the problem 
becomes one involving industrial con- 
ditions and underlying educational 
principles, the usefulness of the power 
that organized women can exert will 
depend on the amount and kind of in- 
telligence they put into it. There is 
already enough of ignorance at work 
in the world, and it behooves women 
not to add to it. Organized ignorance 
cannot be a power for social ameliora- 
tion. It is a hopeful portent of club 
usefulness that the educational fitness 
of the club to do certain work is being 
questioned, and the leaders in reform 
movements are furnishing their fol- 
lowers with opportunities for instruc- 
tion. The methods of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Committees aptly illus- 
trate this tendency. They seek first 
to make plain that the study of the 
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merit system—a study in applied citi- 
zenship—must precede any possible 
service in extending it. They have 
provided the members of clubs 
wherever possible with an authorita- 
tive and scholarly representation of 
the subject, and seek every opportuni- 
ty to impress the necessity of an intel- 
ligent appreciation of what that re- 
form means. It is obvious that the 
welfare of this reform, far as 
women are concerned, will be in direct 
ratio to the intelligent sympathy that 
the single organization and the indi- 
vidual woman hold towards it. A 
passive assent to it accomplishes 
nothing. It is necessary to believe in 
it, to be passionately alive to one’s in- 
dividual responsibility for it, and to 
have a comprehensive appreciation of 
its effect on society. And this is 
equally true of all those lines of work 
undertaken by women where the prob- 
lem involved is subtle and capable of 
different solutions. 

To plant a tree by the unshaded 
roadside or to send a good book into a 
community that has it not, will always 
be to confer a blessing; but to plant a 
misunderstood educational theory, or a 
misinterpreted sociological phenome- 
non, may not be altogether blessed. 
The Woman’s Club has to discrimi- 
nate constantly the nature of its un- 
dertakings and give the most thought- 
ful attention to its own fitness. In no 
other way can the outcome of the 
great issues involved be guarded to a 
safe and triumphant conclusion. 

An encouraging feature of the 
work of organized women is their 
recognition of the fact that it will be 
more effective when harmonized with 
the work men are doing in the same 
line. The library workers in Maine 


so 
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find their opportunity for service in 
the Library Commission. The for- 
estry work in New Hampshire is done 
in connection with the State Board of 
Forestry. Local clubs seek affiliation 
with improvement societies and boards 
of trade. The Educational Commit- 
tees ask advice from the State Board 
of Education. The Civil Service Re- 
form Committees codperate with the 
National League. Instruction is sought 
from men of affairs, and the union of 
the theoretical male dreamer and the 
idealist seems to 
have become a thing of the past. The 
“merely of the 
woman’s club is therefore much less 
apparent to-day than heretofore. As 
society is neither male nor female, but 
human, the femininity of the club 
movement has been its most deplorable 
To steadily impress 


enthusiastic female 


feminine’ aspect 


characteristic. 
feminine ideals on a community is al- 
most as meretricious as to leave that 
community without ideals. American 
novels, American plays, American ser- 
mons are written to suit the Ameri 
can woman; it were deplorable to 
have her politics, economics and socie- 
ty characterized by the same limita 
tions. 

When the question is asked of a 
New Englander, “What are your 
Women’s Clubs * he need no 
longer hesitate for an answer, but can 
point with pride to their achievements, 
the mere mention of which makes a 
long record. But that is not all they 
are doing, perhaps not the best of 
what they do, for it leaves unrecorded 
what the club does for its members. 
This subjective influence is very sig- 
nificant. It makes for tolerance, sym- 
pathy and democracy. In a circulat 
sent out in Massachusetts, this ques- 
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tion was asked, “What does your club 
do for working women?” It was 
answered by one club located in a 
wealthy and favored community, in 
these words: 


“We do not use the words ‘working 
women or girls’ in our club—it is for- 
bidden; we never discuss it. We are all 
working women in different lines, equal 
members. We do not work for the 
‘working women’, we all work together. 
To engender this spirit is the philan- 
thropic work of our club, and the so-called 
‘working girl’ works with us for the 
same aim.” 


The standard of this club may not 
have been reached in many instances, 
but it is true that there is no institu- 
tion in New England where women 
are measured for what they are so en- 
tirely as in the Woman’s Club. Fam- 
ily, wealth, social prestige are lost 
sight of, and the woman, with her 
equipment of character and _intelli- 
gence, is regarded. In an arena where 
all questions are discussed and where 


all shades of belief and kinds of creed 
are represented, the New Englander, 
heretofore bounded by her inheritance 
and environment, learns to listen tran- 
quilly to heterodoxy and anarchy, and 
to sympathize with views very alien 
to her former ideas. 

Society in New England has con- 
formed so closely to family and church 
lines that this opportunity for contact 
with “the other half” is particularly 
valuable. The club will lose a por- 
tion of its opportunity if it fails to 
meet this requirement. There is no 
social force equal to sympathy. To 
work together for the same ends, to 
recognize faithful service, to forget 
personalities in causes, and to love one 
another are the incidental blessings 
that the club has for its members. No 
matter what the cause for which it 
works may be, the Woman’s Club has 
at all times this opportunity to serve 
itself. By being faithful to this cause 
it may render the highest service to 
humanity. 





A Changeling 


By Charlotte Becker 


BOVE a lonely grave there grew 


A slender rose tree, white and fair 


’ 


And only birds and breezes knew 
A little maiden slumbered there. 


So short her joyful span of hours, 
So few, so sweet, her simple woes— 
Earth felt her kinship with the flowers, 
And changed her heart into a rose! 








The Novitiate 


By Emily Tolman 


N the doorway of a lonely farm- 

house on a New England hill- 

side stood a solitary figure. A 

passing traveller, had there been 
one, might easily have guessed that 
it was that of a man not altogether 
familiar with the scene before him. 
There was a look in those dark, rest- 
less eyes of greater interest than one 
accustomed to the beauty of the ver- 
dant hills and placid lake would have 
exhibited. The western sun threw 
long shadows over the peaceful land- 
scape and the evening dews were be- 
ginning to fall; but Edward May- 
nard was in no haste to enter the 
dwelling. No one was waiting for 
him within. The fragrance of a 
straggling honeysuckle which covered 
nearly half the side of the house was 
mingled with the odor of sage and 
balm growing in the old-fashioned 
garden at his feet. At intervals the 
long-drawn, plaintive note of the 
wood pewee broke the stillness, or 
the weird, witching song of the veery 
rang out from the grove at the foot 
of the hill. 

It was fifteen years since he had 
looked upon this landscape, 
lovely with the unspoiled freshness of 
June. He had come to this farm- 
house an orphan boy to live with his 
widowed aunt, and help do the work 
of the farm. At twenty, dreams of 
gold and glory, all to be laid at the 
feet of a certain pretty schoolmistress, 
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now 


caused him to turn his back on the 
peaceful scene, and immure himself 
in a new, noisy, stirring, Western 
town. There he seemed about to win 


the gold, if not the glory, when 
through the dishonesty of a partner 
all was lost, and he was left with a 
burden of debt. It mattered 
since the fair one who had inspired 
the dream had proved ‘ffithless. The 
next few years were spent in unremit- 
ting toil, that he might pay every 
dollar of his indebtedness, a_ feat 
which he had barely succeeded in 
accomplishing when a telegram came 
announcing the serious illness of his 
aunt, the only relative of whom he 
had any knowledge. He had arrived 
just in time for the funeral. An hour 
ago the last friendly neighbor had 


less 


driven away, leaving him in undis- 
turbed possession of the place, as 
nephew and sole heir of the former 
occupant. 

“The trees have grown so I can't 
see the east schoolhouse now,” he 
said; “it stood right behind that 
clump of maples. The walk from 
there up the hill to Squire Perkins’ 
was pleasant and shady. I wonder 
if the mayflowers grow there as they 
used to do, and those little trembling 
pink and white blossoms,—what did 
she call them? And away in the 
wood was the brook where we used 
to go for cardinal flower in the fall— 
Edward Maynard don’t be a fool,” he 
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exclaimed, turning suddenly about, 
and walking toward the barn. But 
there was no work to do there, for 
old Philip, the French Canadian, who 
had been his aunt’s sole protector and 
factotum for the last ten years, had 
done the chores, not forgetting a 
saucer of milk for the maltese cat, 
which lay curled up comfortably on 
the doorstep. The new master wan- 
dered idly about the premises. It was 
not his custom to indulge in brooding 
over the past. He had been far too 
busy a man for that; but now that he 
was free from the bondage of har- 
assing debt, free to begin life over 
again, and among the old familiar 
scenes, what wonder that his youth 
with all its sweet and bitter memo- 
ries came back to him with strange 
vividness. How well he remembered 
the very dress which Myra wore when 
he saw her last, on that bright May 
day so long ago! She had carried a 
bunch of long-stemmed meadow vio- 
lets, and he had begged one, which 
he had kept between the leaves of 
his Bible ever since. He _ had 
exacted no promise, but felt that 
they understood each other. They 
had corresponded for three years, and 
then her letters grew more infrequent. 
He detected a subtle change in them. 
His aunt wrote him that Myra was 
“very much taken up with a summer 
boarder from the city”; then he re- 
ceived a copy of a local paper an- 
nouncing her approaching marriage to 
him. The dream of his youth was 
over, 

Down on the shore of the lake 
whose clear waters glowed rose- 
colored in the light of the setting sun, 
stood conspicuous for their size and 
whiteness, the buildings of the Shaker 
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settlement. Edward Maynard remem- 
bered well the place as it was in his 
boyhood, the benign countenances of 
the brothers and sisters in their quaint 
dress, and the general air of neatness 
and comfort about the settlement. He 
recalled with a _ pathetic interest 
Myra’s joking remark that if ever they 
were tired of the world, they would 
seek refuge in that peaceful retreat. 
Tired of the world! How impossible 
such a contingency seemed then! 

A week later as he was making 
some repairs on a fence that separated 
his land from the highway, he saw a 
man clad in the broad-brimmed hat 
and long gray coat of a Shaker ap- 
proaching. 

“Good morning, Friend Maynard,” 
said the Shaker, “would you like to 
sell any portion of your land? You 
know it joins ours down by the maple 
grove.” 

“T had not thought of it; but per- 
haps I might take it into considera- 
tion,” replied Mr. Maynard, looking 
into the serene, kindly eyes of the 
Elder. “I have not decided yet what 
to do with the place. You wouldn't 
want to buy it all, would you?” 

“Nay, I think not; but we might 
like to add that south pasture lot of 
yours to our land, if you would sell it 
at a reasonable rate.” 

“You have a fine garden down there 
by the lake,” observed Maynard, after 
some further conversation regarding 
the lot in question. 

“Yea, a pretty fair garden, though 
it is somewhat dry this season. Come 
over and see it sometime.” 

“Thank you, perhaps I will,” he 
replied, returning to his work as the 
Shaker went on his way. 

The next time he had occasion to 
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go to the village he accepted the invi- 
tation, and the Elder himself showed 


him about the place. The thriving 
condition of the farm, the cleanliness 
and comfort of the buildings, the 
cheerful faces of the brothers under 
their broad-brimmed hats and of the 
sisters framed in their little white 
caps made a pleasant impression upon 
his mind, giving him a desire to learn 
more of their peculiar tenets. ‘We 
are the happiest people in the world,” 
one brother had said to him with un- 
mistakable sincerity. that 
there was a religious service open to 
the public held by the Shakers every 
Sunday morning, he availed himself 
of this opportunity to learn more 
about their belief and teaching. 
When the first hymn was 
nounced, one of the sisters rose and 
took her place at the organ. The visi- 
tor observed that her dress had a ruffle 
on the skirt; whereas that of the other 
women was severely plain. As she 
returned to her seat, he noticed a pink 
ribbon at throat, and had a 
momentary glimpse of a smooth olive 
skin and shining dark eyes under the 
plain Shaker bonnet. She was evi- 
dently somewhat younger than the rest 
of the family, most of whom seemed 
to be past middle life, though there 
were a few children, orphans and 
waifs gathered in from the world. 
Edward lingered after the service on 
the pretext of speaking to the 
preacher, hoping to get another look 
at the face of the sister who had pre- 
sided at the organ. In this, however, 
he failed, as she passed out immedi- 
ately by a side door. Nor did he 
see her again, though he attended 
the Shaker services nearly 


Finding 


an- 


her 


every 


Sunday. 
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One midsummer day he went to 
look over the lot which the Shakers 
wished to purchase. A tangled hedge 
of sumach, raspberry vines and clem- 
atis grew by the low stone wall which 
separated his land from theirs. As he 
stopped to gather some of the luscious 
red fruit that grew near the wall he 
heard a woman’s voice on the other 
side call: “Sister Rebecca, here are 
plenty ; come this way.” 

“Yea, I will directly,’ was the reply 
from a distance. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the first speaker, 
in a half-reproving tone, “those flow- 
ers! You’re always after flowers.” 

“But this is so lovely, this purple 
orchis,” pleaded Sister Rebecca, add- 
ing playfully, “if I hadn’t turned aside 
for this, I shouldn’t have found the 
sweet flag. We must tell Eldress 
Caroline there is any quantity of it 
growing yonder. We shall want it to 
sugar in the fall.” 

“Well, I am glad you have an eye 
for something useful,” returned her 
companion. “I sometimes fear you 
have not altogether renounced the 
world, or you would not wear pink. I 
wonder Eldress Caroline allows it.” 

“It takes me no longer to put it on 
than a white bow, and it reminds me 
of my dead sister.” 

“Have you heard,” interrupted a 
third voice, “that the strange man 
who has been to our meetings lately 
has talked much with Elder Isaac, and 
is thinking of joining our family? 
Did you see him, Sister Rebecca ?” 

“Nay, I saw that several strangers 
were present the last Sunday I was at 
meeting; but I paid no attention to 
them. My thoughts were on other 
things.” 

“Rebecca is an example to us all in 
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spite of the pink ribbon,” said one of 
the sisters. 

“Yea,” assented the other. 

Edward Maynard stood as if rooted 
to the spot. He felt ashamed to listen 
to a conversation that was not meant 
for his ears, but feared to disturb the 
women by making known his presence. 
He was not long, however, in this em- 
barrassing situation, for after a few 
remarks on indifferent topics, the sis- 
ters moved out of his hearing. Yet 
for several minutes he stood motion- 
less, looking straight ahead, and see- 
ing nothing. A yellow warbler scolded 
at him for standing too near her nest. 
A redstart flitted in and out among the 
green foliage, like a winged gem. A 
catbird from a_ neighboring tree 
poured out a long and varied song. 
The man neither saw nor heard them. 

“The voice certainly sounded like 
Myra’s,” he said, at length rousing 
himself; “but they called her Rebecca. 
A mere fancied resemblance. I am a 
foolish fellow, and will not give it 
another thought. Besides, if it were 
—that is all over long ago.” 

When he returned to the lonely 
house on the hillside, and set about 
preparing his solitary meal, the 
thought of the Shaker family down 
by the lake was much on his mind. 
Taking up one of the little books 
which the Elder had given him, he 
read: ‘When all things of earth— 
man-made creeds, worldly pleasures 
and carnal vanities—fail to yield that 
needed peace and rest to your weary 
spirits, turn to the cover of this little 
book, and address your nearest and 
dearest friends—the Shakers.” 

“T believe I will join the order on 
probation,” he said to himself. “It can 
do no harm. I can study the system 
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better from the inside than from my 
present position. They certainly seem 
to lead peaceful and prosperous lives. 
I have no brothers or sisters in the 
flesh, why not become one of this 
family of brothers and sisters? I have 
knocked about the world alone long 
enough.” 

The next day as the result of a long 
interview with Elder Isaac, during 
which many searching questions were 
asked regarding his past life and his 
motives in wishing to join. the 
Shakers, he signed the covenant, and 
was taken on six months’ probation. 
The quiet, routine life with its round 
of manual labor, the orderly comfort 
of the home, the wholesome, well- 
cooked food, the simple, religious ex- 
ercises, all gave the novitiate a feeling 
of contentment he had not known for 
a long time. He saw nothing of the 
sister with the pink ribbon, and indeed 
gave her but little thought. 

“She really had nothing to do with 
my coming here,” he thought with sat- 
isfaction at the end of the first two 
weeks of his probation. “It was but a 
passing fancy, a trick of the imagina- 
tion. Probably she no longer wears 
the pink ribbon; and they all dress so 
much alike, I shall never be able to tell 
one from another.” Reflecting thus, 
and rejoicing in his own subdued 
worldly nature, he was coming up 
from the lake shore one morning when 
he suddenly found himself face to face 
with the object of his thought. The 
dark, expressive eyes of the woman 
looked full into his for a moment 
with an air of surprise and consterna- 
tion. 

“Myra!” he exclaimed. The faint 
flush that had spread over her face 
faded and left it paler than before. 
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“You mistake,” she said with a 
smile ; “I am Sister Rebecca.” 

She would have passed him; but he 
stood in her path. 

“Tell me truly,” he pleaded, “are 
you not—were you not Myra Strong?” 

“Tt matters not what I was; for six 
years I have been Sister Rebecca,” she 
answered quietly. 

“Have you forgotten all old friend- 
ships? Will you not tell me something 
of your life in the last fifteen years, 
since we parted? Your father, mother 
and sister, what of them ?” 

“All dead,” returned Sister Rebecca 
simply. “I was left quite alone.” 

“Your husband, you lost him, too?” 
inquired the novitiate with some hesi- 
tation. 

“You forget,” replied Sister Re- 
becca quickly, “such relationships are 
of the world. We have only brothers 
and sisters here.” 

“Yes, but he who was your husband, 
who came between you and me,” pur- 
sued the novitiate relentlessly. 

Sister Rebecca turned her head, so 
that her bonnet hid her face from the 
questioner. “I never married,” she 
said. “I was saved from such a mis- 
take. Tell me about yourself ;—but 
some other time,” she added hastily. 
“T should not have tarried so long. It 
is the hour for school. I teach the 
children of the community.” So say- 
ing, she walked rapidly away, leaving 
the novitiate to his own disturbed 
reflections. 

That afternoon he learned from one 
of the brothers that Sister Rebecca had 
just returned from a visit to another 
family of Shakers where her skill as 
nurse had been called for. At first he 
found it pleasant merely to be in the 
same house with her, to look upon her 
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sweet face as she presided at the organ 
in the little chapel, or as she sat at a 
neighboring table in the silent dining 
room. He watched for an opportunity 


to meet her alone. In the presence of 
other brothers and sisters when he was 
with them she showed something of 
her old-time brightness and vivacity, 
but never made any allusion to their 
former acquaintance. As time went 
on he found that she occupied his 
thoughts rather more than did the 
study of the peculiar Shaker doctrines. 
More and more he longed for a quiet 
talk with her. In the dining room, 
where the men sat at one table and the 
women at another, without speaking, 
he could seldom get a look from her. 
She did not glance his way. Had she 
forgotten his very No, 
there was a too marked, persistent 
turning in the other direction. The 
novitiate at last awoke to the con- 
sciousness that he could not live in 
peace and happiness in this com- 
munity. The “angelic life” that the 
Shakers talked about was not for him. 
He resolved to go back to the world 
either with or without Sister Rebecca. 
In his present position he felt like a 
miserable hypocrite. He thought of 
going to Elder Isaac and making a 
clean breast of the whole matter, but 
feared that such a course would result 
in his being driven out without any 
opportunity of seeing Sister Rebecca 
again. No, he must contrive to have 
an interview with her and get an 
answer from her own lips. In the 
meantime he employed his leisure 
hours in writing a long letter giving 
an account of his life since their sep- 
aration, and telling of his unchanged 
affection for her. This he always 
carried about with him, hoping to find 
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an opportunity to deliver it unseen by 
other members of the family. 

While he was in this unhappy state 
of mind he was invited to join a party 
of Shakers in an expedition up the 
mountain for blueberries. The broth- 
ers went in one wagon, and the sisters 
in another. It was a bright sunny day 
in August, and as the berry pasture 
was several miles from the settlement, 
they took a lunch with them and 
planned to spend the day. Each mem- 
ber of the party had a basket or pail 
which was emptied when full into a 
larger basket in one of the wagons. 
This annual picnic was much enjoyed 
by the Shakers, and there was a pleas- 
ant rivalry among them as to who 
could pick the most berries. 

“Where’s Rebecca?” asked Eldress 
Caroline, approaching a group of busy 
pickers. 

“T don’t know, I thought she was 
with you,” returned one of the number 
without stopping to look up from the 
bush that she was stripping of its 
abundant fruitage. 

“TI haven’t seen anything of her for 
quite a spell,” said Eldress Caroline, 
peering over her spectacles toward the 
distant woods. “She seemed to feel 
the heat of the sun considerable, and I 
advised her to get into the shade, even 
if she didn’t pick so many berries.” 

“That might be her now,” exclaimed 
Sister Pernella, “climbing that steep 
place over by the woods. Probably 
she’s seen a new flower.” 

“What’s the matter with Rebecca, 
anyway? She hain’t seemed in good 
spirits lately,” said Sister Maria. 

“Nay, I have noted a change in her 
since her return from Leicester. I 
think she overworked nursing over 
there.” 
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“Are you sure she is wholly conse- 
crated, Eldress Caroline?” ventured 
Pernella. “Do not the frill on the skirt 
and the pink ribbon betoken some- 
thing of worldiness ?” 

“We must give her time, Pernella. 
Remember she was not gathered in as 
early as you. Doubtless she is subject 
to temptations, but she is making 
good progress in subduing her carnal 
nature.” 

Probably Eldress Caroline would 
have felt more uneasy had she seen 
the manly form of the novitiate at that 
moment scrambling up the other side 
of the rock eminence where Sister 
Rebecca was gathering berries. 

“Sister Rebecca—Myra, I have 
longed to talk with you. Why have 
you not given me a chance? Surely 
you cannot have forgotten that we 
were friends, and more than that, 
once. Have you renounced all the 
ties of friendship?” 

“Nay, I have friends, brothers and 
sisters in the Lord, and they are dear 
tome. Are you not going to become 
one of our family?” 

“T cannot,” returned the novitiate. 
“I ought not to impose on their cre- 
dulity a day longer. I was honest in 
coming here. | truly thought I might 
find peace and happiness in this life, 
but I know now, since seeing you, that 
the ‘angelic life,’ as you call it, is not 
for me. Tell me honestly, do you not 


sometimes weary of it, and long for 


the world again?” 

“If I do it is because I have not 
wholly shaken off the old habits yet, 
but Eldress Caroline tells me that I 
shall be able to do so in time.” 

“In time!” echoed the novitiate, bit- 
terly, “when you are old and gray 
headed, like Eldress Caroline. Myra,” 
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he continued earnestly, drawing 
nearer, “you cannot have forgotten 
what we were to each other long ago. 
Yet you do not know what a cruel dis- 
appointment it was to me to lose you. 
I always supposed that you were hap- 
pily married. My life has been a 
lonely, toilsome one, with little to 
brighten it. I never loved another 
woman. Take this letter and read it 
when you are alone. It will tell you 
something of my life for the last fif- 
teen years. We are in danger of 
being interrupted here, and must not 
stay together long. I have little left 
to offer you now, but I can make a 
home for us both if you will only go 
back to the world with me.” 

“Stop, stop!” interrupted Sister Re- 
becca, suddenly starting forward from 
the rock against which she had been 
leaning. “Il have the 
world. Such language is not for the 
ears of a Shakeress. Oh! what shall 
Ido? I ought not to have listened to 
the first word. You had no right to 
follow me here. It was cruel.” 

She started to walk away, but in 
desperation he laid his hand upon her 
arm and gently held her back. 
“Myra,” he continued, “do you not re- 
member the day we parted and our 
talk about the future? It looks less 
dazzling now, but we may be happy 
yet.” 

Sister Rebecca’s head was turned 
away so that the Shaker bonnet con- 
cealed her face, but he could see that 
the hand that still held the letter he 
had given her trembled as she replied, 
“They have been very kind to me 
here, taking me in when I was too 
weak to be much help, and doing 
everything for me. Oh! it would be 


renounced 


mean to leave them now that I have 
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I have been 
Oh! why did you 
They will miss me. They 
will see us together. This is very 
Indeed, I must go.” 

She took a step forward, ignoring 
the hand which he extended to help 
her down the steep incline. They 
took a few steps together in silence. 
Then she turned toward him a face 
pale and resolute, saying, “You must 
not go any farther. We shall be 
seen, and you ought to leave this 
family at once. 


come to be of some use. 


happy in this life. 
come? 


wrong. 


If you wish to join 
the Shakers, you can go into some 
other family as far as possible from 
this. It would be better for us both.” 

“You are quite right,” he replied, 
humbly, “but give me one week more. 
After that I promise to go. Only 
read my letter, and if there is any hope 
for me, if you will consider at all what 
I have said, give me some sign. 
Wear the pink ribbon which I have 
not seen lately in the dining room. 
Then I will confess to Elder Isaac and 
bear all the blame. Will you?” 

“Yea,” faintly responded Sister Re- 
becca as she glided past him and dis- 
appeared among the bushes. 

The novitiate stood for several min- 
utes where she had left him. At first 
a great hope filled his mind, only to be 
succeeded by a dull despair. “She is 
too good a Shakeress,” he thought. 
“She will not change. I was selfish to 
disturb her peace of mind. It was 
pity, not love, that caused her agita- 
tion.” 

During the long drive home the 
novitiate found the company of the 
Shakers dull and tedious. Never had 
Brother Matthew’s mild joke seemed 
so insipid, or Brother Andrew’s prog- 
nostications in regard to the weather 
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so devoid of interest. He waited with 
longing and dread for the supper 
hour, and when the summons came, 
and he took his place between Brother 
Andrew and Brother Lemuel, he 
scarcely dared to turn his eyes in the 
direction of the sisters’ table. He saw 
no pink ribbon. He knelt with the 
others for silent grace, and then, tak- 
ing his seat, glanced again toward the 
other table. A new hope came to him 
as he saw that Sister Rebecca’s place 
was vacant. Never had the silence 
preserved during the meal seemed to 
him so oppressive. He would have 
gladly welcomed one of Brother Mat- 
thew’s mildest jokes, or the most com- 
monplace remark about the weather 
or the crops. Five days went by, and 
he saw nothing of Sister Rebecca. 
He dared not inquire for her, lest his 
interest should be too plainly mani- 
fested. The morning of the sixth day 
it fell to his lot to take some vege- 
tables to the kitchen for the women 
to prepare for dinner. Sister Per- 
nella sat upon the step paring apples. 
“It may have been a_ sunstroke,” 
she was saying to Sister Maria, 
who was rolling out the pie crust 
within. 

“She haint seemed real well since 
the berryin’ over on the mountain,” 
replied Maria. 

“Rebecca’s a master hand to nurse 
other folks,” said Pernella, “‘but she 
don’t seem to know how to do for her- 
self. Don’t you suppose now some of 





that broth would relish for her dinner ? 
It smells real appetizin’.” 

“We might try it,” returned Maria. 
“Eldress Caroline said this morning 
if she didn’t pick up in a day or two 
she was going to send for the doctor. 
She’d tried herb teas and such things 
about long enough.” 

Edward Maynard was _ greatly 
troubled by this conversation. Could 
it be that Sister Rebecca was feign- 
ing illness in order to avoid meeting 
him again? If he could only see her 
or communicate with her in any way! 
He chafed against the rules of the 
order, and began to feel a sort of in- 
dignation against the whole family. 
Yet when he thought of his own du- 
plicity he was filled with shame and 
confusion. In this state of mind he 
entered the dining room that evening, 
and there stood Sister Rebecca, a trifle 
paler than usual, and wearing at her 
throat the knot of pink ribbon. She 
glanced toward him with a smile, and 
a telltale flush overspread her still 
youthful face. 

As soon as the evening meal was 
over the novitiate sought a private 
interview with Elder Isaac, and 
poured out his confession into the as- 
tonished ears of that dignitary. <A 
family council was called. “We are 
deeply sorry, but our principles forbid 
us to interfere,” was the verdict, and 
the next day Sister Rebecca and the 
novitiate went out into the world to- 


gether. 
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Lines at Ipswich 


By E. Boyle O'Reilly 





ONG banks of drifted sand shut out the sea,— 
White fossil waves piled up in barren state; 
No life lives here; a buried orchard tree 
But makes the dreary scene more desolate. 
As one who in a sleep unfortunate 
Fain would escape some fast-pursuing fear, 
Yet cannot move,—so strains a traveller here. 





The friendly ocean longing for the fields, 

Whose rustling groves it hears beyond the sand, 
Silently up the peaceful river steals, 

And lays its arms about the dune-locked land. 

Around this hillock, here where oaks command, : 
The sea-born waters lure, and swallows fly 
Backward and forward, flitting endlessly. 


And skimming o’er the inlets, each can see 
His mirrored image in the tranquil streams, 

And breathlessly he dips, as if to be 
At one with it. In vain! Like man who dreams 
That with a loved one’s life his own life seems 

A perfect unison, till late he learns 

Each separate soul in isolation yearns. 


On quivering wing the restless swallows float, 
And headlong flashing sweep, and upward soar, 
And curve back to the water. Like remote 
Vague thoughts now seem they, hovering round the door 
Of Mystery, like brooding thoughts that pore 
On the Eternal 
Yet never wholly lose themselves in light. 





touch their wings in flight, 


But as I mused, a sportsman in the marsh 
Scattered a shot, and swift away then sped 

The frightened scudding swallows, at the harsh 
Discordant sound. One drooped his eager head, 
Fluttered, and fell into the water—dead. 

And then | wondered what that swallow found 

Within the stream it loved to circle round. 

















CHINESE MERCHANTS AT TEA 


China in New England 


By Herbert Heywood 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THOMAS E, MARR 


BOUT a year ago the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE pre- 
sented a picture of New 
England in China, a bit of 

Yankee life transplanted into the 
Orient. Here is the reverse, China 
in New England. 

Somehow the word Chinatown has 
become associated in the popular 
mind with objectionable Bohemian- 
ism, and perhaps this is because it is 
this aspect that is usually presented in 
the newspaper headlines about hap- 
penings in the much maligned dis- 


trict. But there is another phase of 
Chinatown that is of deep human in- 
terest. It is the life of the Chinese 
families, not the bizarre gayety of 
the restaurants. Into the latter the tea 
store and the curio shop are about as 
far as Americans usually penetrate. 
They are only the thresholds to the 
real Oriental life of the place. 

Back of the tea store which opens 
upon the street is a little club room 
partitioned off or screened by bamboo 
frames from the view of customers. 
Here the silk-robed Chinese merchant 
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sits and sips his tea, smokes his long 
water pipe and converses with his 
Mongolian friends who flock in from 
neighboring stores, from the suburbs 
and more distant places. A curious 
observer may get a peek into this 
little Chinese club land, by stepping 
into the back part of a tea store and 
glancing behind the screens. He may 
But 


happy 


even enter the dimly lit room. 
the instant he the 
guttural Orientals 


intrudes 
the 
They put on an air of reserve 


chatter of 
ceases. 
and answer only business questions. 
To get any further into the social life 
of the Chinese requires a long ac- 
quaintance and sympathetic interest in 
their affairs. 

If finally one be taken into their 
confidence, the proud reserved mer- 
chant may even bring the children 
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downstairs from the little three room 
The 


ushered 


family apartment overhead. 


American may in time be 
into this holy of holies and presented 
to the little Chinese wife. Then the 
visitor will see the rarest sight that an 
American Chinatown can present,—a 
home as truly Oriental as if it were 
on the banks of the Yangtze-kiang. 

In a home of this sort, on an upper 
floor above the store of which he is 
manager, a Chinese merchant | know 
lives with his wife, as pretty as a doll, 
and his two little daughters, two and 
five years old. It is a state occasion 
when the visitor enters, prepared for 
and appointed long beforehand. For 
the Chinese merchant never says with 
the 
“Come up and see my wife and chil- 


brusqueness of an American: 


dren.” Formality is the law of life 
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among the Chinese. The stranger is 
ushered into this little Yamun with as 
much ceremony as if he were an am- 
bassador from a foreign country be- 
ing presented at the court at Pekin. 
The queen is standing in state to meet 
you, dressed in richly embroidered 
silk blouse and trousers, her jet 
black hair is smoothly combed in fan- 
tastic knots and glistens like a raven’s 
wing. It is bedecked with combs, 
butterfly pins and pearl clasps. In- 
stead of advancing to meet her guest 
with outstretched hand like an Ameri- 
can woman, a smile brightens her 
delicately rounded pale yellow face 
and she clasps her own little hands to- 
gether according to Chinese etiquette. 

She is a small footed woman and of 
high caste. You may be sure of this 
by her slender fingers and long nails 
that glisten with ivory whiteness. 
There is a subtle grace in her move- 
ments as she glides rather than walks 
about on the polished floor. The 
little daughters are exact miniatures 


of their mother, in feature, form and 





“SHE IS OF HIGH CASTE” 





“EXACT MINIATURES OF THEIR MOTHER” 


every detail of dress. This makes 
them look all the more doll-like, as 
if they were china figures, rather than 
flesh and blood. ‘The mother is 
twenty-six years old, twenty-two 
years younger than her husband, and 
she might very appropriately be 
called his doll wife. While she is pre- 
paring a pot of aromatic tea he tells 
proudly, in very good English, how 
he first came to San Francisco sixteen 
years ago, got a start in life, and six 
years later went back to China to get 
a wife. The. match was contracted 
between his parents and those of the 
bride. So all he had to do was to 
attend the prearranged wedding 
ceremony and start back for the new 
world with his prize. He was evi- 
dently as much pleased with this order 
of things as if he had a romantic 
courtship and marriage on the Ameri- 
can plan. 
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“THOROUGHLY CHINESE AT HOME” 


Eight years ago he came to Boston 
and set up his household gods here. 
Outwardly he has become as_thor- 
has_ his 


oughly Americanized as 


speech. He has even mastered the 
art of pronouncing the letter r with- 
out giving it the 7 sound that makes 
the pigeon English of most China- 
He and his wife are Christian- 
the 
Francisco, 


men. 
ized too, and are members of 
Bethany Church of 
and frequent attendants at a_ lead- 
ing Congregational Church of Bos- 
ton. 


San 


The older girl goes to a kinder- 
garten school and owns to the good 
American name of Mabel. In the 
street she is dressed like any other 
little Boston girl, but at home the 
family are as thoroughly Chinese as if 
they were in the heart of the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

From a Chinese point of view, there 
is luxury in this 
wooden chairs have arms inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl trimmings. Instead 
of upholstery, slabs of marble are set 
in the backs, whose natural markings 


home. Carved 


so closely resemble the outlines of 
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per- 


mountains and valleys that a 
at first think the 
There is a round centre 


son may marble 
painted. 
table of black teak wood and rectan- 
gular elaborately carved stools about 
it on which you sit, rather uncomfort- 
ably, it must be confessed, as you sip 
your tea. 

The long red _ scrolls 
letters that hang on the 
mottoes from Confucius and the classic 
authors of China. 
about the same thing as “God Bless 


with gold 


walls are 
They may mean 


our Home,” but they are expressed 
in language far 
They carry with them the sentiments 


more elaborate. 
that are bred in the bone of every 
Oriental. Other scrolls are gorgeous 
bright 
mountains 


with pictures of birds with 
lofty 


pagodas, objects that seem to be 


plumage or and 
dearest to the hearts of all Mongo- 
lians, homesick for the scenes of their 
native land. 

This seemed to be the principal 
Out of it 
on one side opened the sleeping room. 


living room of the family. 


The bed had a canopy top. richly 
carved, but the fixture proper seemed 
little more than a shelf. 
tinselled 


canopy, which I guessed were charms 


There were 
things hanging upon the 
to frighten off evil spirits, though the 
owner declared they were only orna- 
ments. A progressive Chinaman is 
very sensitive about being thought 
superstitious, much as he may be so, 
and to a degree which no amount of 
veneer from western civilization can 
wholly hide. Opening out of the 
sitting room opposite the bedroom 
is the tiny kitchen, almost screened 
from view. But a glimpse shows it 
to be as scrupulously neat as that of 
any New England housewife. 
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A TEA DEALER 


Once a blue bloused Chinese boy 
about eighteen, evidently the family 
servant, shuffled in from the hall, with 
an armful of packages for the kitchen, 
—and then quickly withdrew. There 
was a quiet Oriental seclusion very 
restful and enchanting. 

Even here the servant girl question 
is a burning one. But as there are 
only fifteen Chinese women in all Bos- 
ton, and these the wives of merchants, 
my friend had to forego the services 
of “a girl.” So a Chinese boy had 
been trained as cook and 
housemaid. The moment Americans 
see a Chinaman in his ways of living, 
he loses most of his picturesqueness. 

This is why the Boston settlement 
is the least interesting in its exterior 
of any in the country. San Fran- 
cisco’s famous Chinatown owes its 


general 


renown to its great population of 
several hundred thousand souls, but 
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especially to the fact that the Chinese 
have transformed the houses along its 
narrow streets into real Chinese 
facades. Los Angeles’ fascinating 
Chinatown is next to the old Mexican 
quarter and its buildings are low like 
those of Oriental cities. The climate 
is as mild as that of Canton and there 
you see street life just like that of the 
big Southern cities of the Middle 
Kingdom. New York’s Chinatown is 
small and disappointing, situated be- 
tween the demoralizing atmosphere of 
the Bowery and Little Italy. But. it 
has some of the outer show of an 
Oriental district, with its gaily deckea 
red balconies and gorgeous shops. 
Here, with the widened 
streets, there is little to show that 
you are in the Celestial quarter, ex- 
cept the fantastic signs and balconies 


recently 


of a few restaurants and the displays 
of teas and china in the store windows, 
and a thin sprinkling of Chinamen 
on the sidewalks and in the doorways. 
Trolley cars and the thunder of the 
near-by elevated road are enough to 
destroy all Oriental 
nally. So a visitor is compelled to 
go into the shops and restaurants to 


aspect exter- 


feel that he is in Chinatown at all. 
Of the restaurants there are about 
half a dozen, fitted up in gorgeous 
Oriental style ——with tables of dark 
teak wood, carved and inlaid, at which 
you sit on the very hard ornamental 
stools referred to. In some of the 
small upper rooms where you may sip 
your tea and have your yock jon 
served at a little side table, you sit 
in a stiff chair, placed against the wall. 
About the ceiling is a fretwork of 
gold and red. If it happens to be 
near the Chinese New Year period 
in February you may see in one of 
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these restaurants a miniature stage 
built into the side of the room on 
which is presented a tableau of an- 
cient mandarins in conclave, repro- 
ducing the customs and costumes of 
2000 years ago. 

Each of these restaurants has its 
own particular class of patrons. To 
one comes the sporting element at 
night from the theatres and neighbor- 
ing saloons and makes merry as late 
as the law will allow. Another as- 
pires to a better class of patronage 
and is kept by Christians and mem- 
bers of a Christian Endeavor Society. 

About the first dish with which an 
American gets familiar is chop sooy, a 
mixture of stewed meat. From this 
he may graduate to a liking for chow 
mein, which, in English, is fried 
noodle with meat. Then there are 
mysteries to be explored in fou young 
an, bor low gay, yockumine and ye 
mein. Of course these dishes are 
always supplemented with tea, the 
fragrant long soe or sue sine. 

But after all you get very little idea 
of Chinese food in ordering it from 
a restaurant bill of fare. If you are 
so fortunate as to be invited to a din- 
ner designed for Chinamen then you 
may indeed say you have tasted 
food fit for the gods,—of China, at 
least. Such a meal may begin with 
shark fin soup, followed by egg curd. 
Then a tiny dish of shredded fried 
duck will be forthcoming and a 
pigeon-egg stew, flavored with mush- 
rooms gathered from a mountain side 
in’ China, dried and exported. There 
will be courses of fried chicken in 
some guise, fried fish and a birds nest 
stew. When at length the sweet- 
meats, sickly sweet, begin to appear 
and the nuts and watermelon seeds 
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are served you may know that the 
meal is nearing an end. Of course 
there is tea, tea, tea all through it. 
The accompaniment of such a meal 
is always a friendly conversation with 
exceedingly affable and _ intelligent 
Chinamen. However one may strive 
to please and felicitate his host he will 
always find that the Chinaman out- 
does him in complimentary speech 
and charm of manner. Indeed he is 
never seen at his best until acting as 
host at a festive board like this. In 
his conversation about intellectual 
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things, about philosophy and the clas- 
sic arts you will see revealed the true 
son of the oldest civilization in the 
Chinatown new 
meaning after an experience of this 
sort. 


world. will have a 
You may have’had some lurk- 
ing impression before that the Chinese 
quarter was a blot upon the city, now 
you know that it contains men as 
highly cultivated, as sensitive to all 
blue 
blooded Puritans that live at the other 


the amenities of life as the 
end of the town. It is just a differ- 
effte,, of color, place of birth and 
surroundings. 

Of course all the 
meet on Harrison avenue are not edu- 
cated 
humble 


Chinamen you 


There are the 
and laborers and 


gentlemen. 
clerks 


laundrymen, that come from all parts 
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of the city and surrounding country. 
Sunday afternoon is the time when 
they congregate in Chinatown to visit 
friends and buy their tea, liche nuts, 
dried mushrooms, rice and the other 
eatables and articles of dress imported 
by the Oriental merchants. A China- 
man thinks that nothing is quite so 
good as what he gets from his home 
country. 

Behind the closed doors of the tea 
shops may be heard the chatter of 
many guttural voices. The merchants 
in their embroidered silk jackets are 
rubbing elbows with laundrymen and 
coolies in coarse blue cotton jackets. 


There is a general smoking of tobacco 


and opium, eating of rice at small 
tables and of tea drinking in the little 
back of the front store. 


club room 














The air is thick with the fumes of 
joss sticks and opium and the chatter 
is incessant. Here you see exem- 
plified one of the strongest charac- 
teristics of the Chinese, their demo- 
cratic spirit. None holds himself aloof 
from the others on account of wealth, 
education or position, 

The conversation in these gather- 
ings is apt to be of the good old times 
in China,—the news from home and 
when this one and that one is going 
back. Nearly all the older men have 
wives and children in the old country 
and the prosperous ones usually go 
home every two or three years to 
visit them. The memeries of the 
last and the plans for the future 
journey are what fill their minds in 
these long sojourns in a_ foreign 
country. A Chinaman aims to ac- 
cumulate enough in ten or twenty 
years to go back and live in com- 
fort the rest of his days on _ his 
native soil. 


CHINESE MASONIC FUNERAL; TABLE OF DELICACIES SPREAD FOR THE DEPARTED 


The most spectacular occasion in 
Chinatown is a funeral, particularly if 
the deceased be a Mason, of whom 
there are many in Boston. Then ali 
Chinatown goes into mourning. The 
remains are placed on a bier in the 
open street, bedecked with amulets to 
propitiate the demons, and dainty food 
to feed him on his long journey 
through _ spirit-land. White-robed 
mourners prostrate themselves for 
hours on the pavements. There is 
the din of cymbals and _ kettle- 
drums and the loud wailing of 
the dead man’s friends. In _ his 
mourning, a Chinaman throws aside 
the veneer of Christianity and 
indulges in barbaric paroxysms of 
woe. 

These are a few of the scenes 
that make up the life of Boston's 
Chinatown, so little understood by 
the multitudes that surround it 
and pass through it day by 
day. 
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The Free Religious Association 


By George Willis Cooke 


HE Free Religious Associa- 
tion was the result of the 
teachings of Emerson, Par- 
ker, and those who agreed 
with them. It was a protest against 
the conservatism of the majority of 
the Unitarian body, who complained 
of the persecution they had received 
from the orthodox Congregationalists, 
but in their liberal 
enough to refrain from the same cruel 
led to the 
organization of this association date 


turn were not 


wrong. The causes that 
back to the beginnings of the tran- 
scendental movement, to the criticism 
of Emerson for his Divinity School 
address, to the withdrawal of sympa- 
thy from Parker because of his South 
Boston sermon, to the resolution and 
the 
Association that declared war against 


address of American Unitarian 
the teachings of the more radical per- 
Not 


a little of intolerance was shown to- 


sons connected with that body. 


wards those who thought with Parker, 
and they were disfellowshipped in fact 
if not in name. The more conservative 
men would not exchange pulpits with 
those who were more outspoken and 
rationalistic, a thing that Unitarians 
had complained of bitterly in their re- 
lations with those from whom they 
had come out. In fact, the old the- 
ological venom was there still, even if 
the name liberal had been assumed. 

It was at the close of the Civil War 
that the struggle between the two 
wings of the Unitarian Lody, begun 
484 


as the result of transcendentalism, 


came to a direct issue. In the spring 
of 1865 a convention of Unitarians 
was called to meet in New York, the 
first delegate gathering of that body. 
The war was closing, enthusiasm was 
high, Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New 
York had shown himself a great lead- 
er as the president of the Sanitary 
Commission, a missionary fund of 
$100,000 had been secured, and the 
Unitarian body looked forward to a 
wide-reaching 


influence throughout 


the country. It was proposed to or- 
ganize a National Conference, and to 
make Unitarianism a strong and ag- 
gressive force. A large number of 
able leaders appeared in the conven- 
tion, including such men as John A. 
Andrew, governor of Massachusetts ; 
Bryant, Curtis, Palfrey, Hoar, Dewey, 
Bellows, Clarke, Hale and many 
others. 

When the convention came to or- 
ganize itself permanently it showed 
One of 
these looked to a broad and inclusive 


two antagonistic tendencies. 


movement, that should gather to itself 
all the liberal churches and persons of 
the country, that should have no creed, 
but should undertake a great humani- 
tarian work that would be thoroughly 
In some degree 
this demand found expression, and an 


American in spirit. 


effort was made to draw together all 
the progressive religious bodies and 
Opposed 
to this tendency was one that called 


movements in the country. 








for a distinctly Unitarian organiza- 
tion, that should affirm itself Chris- 
tian, and that should have a creed if 
possible. The more conservative ele- 
ment won the day, the Unitarian name 
was adopted, the Lordship of Christ 
was affirmed; but it was not possible 
to secure a formal creed. 

In 1866 the Unitarian National 
Conference met in Syracuse, and thie 
struggle was there renewed between 
the conservatives and radicals. The 
more liberal ministers and delegates 
declared that “the only reconciliation 
of the duties of collective Christian 
activity and individual freedom of 
thought lies in an efficient organiza 
tion for practical Christian work, 
based rather on unity of spirit than on 
uniformity of belief.” The conserva- 
tive party, however, had grown more 
positively Unitarian in its position, 
and no reconciliation was possible, 
though the attempt was renewed for 
several years. 

When it was found that nothing 
could be accomplished in the way of 
making Unitarianism broad and _ in- 
clusive in an organized religious body, 
the younger and more radical men de- 
termined to organize a new associa- 
tion. Those who had been affected by 
transcendentalism, and those who had 
come into the spirit -of the newer 
scientific methods that had grown out 
of the teachings of Darwin and his co- 
workers, were drawn nearer each 
other as the result of the opposition 
they had been compelled to encounter. 
The purpose which drew these persons 
together was stated by Rev. William 
J. Potter, the first secretary of the 
Free Religious Association, in the ac- 
count he gave of its formation in the 
first book of its records. ‘The 
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cause,” he therein wrote of the forma- 
tion of the new association, “is to be 
found in the various progressive and 
converging religious tendencies of the 
time, away from the conflicting au- 
thorities of specific religious systems 
and from the bonds of creeds and 
churches, to a union as broad as hu- 
manity itself, on the ground of com- 
mon aspirations to know the truth anil 
common efforts to live pure and benef- 
icent lives. It is these tendencies 
that brought the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Still, those who first moved 
for an organization were a few radi- 
cal Unitarians, who, having failed in 
an attempt, first at New York in 1865, 
and again at Syracuse in 1866, to 
strike from the constitution of the 
National Conference every implica- 
tion of a creed and make it a platform 
for what is called, in a general way, 
Christian work, believed that the time 
had come for some new association, 
which should be inclusive of the free 
religious thought of the time, and do 
a work in behalf of spiritual unity and 
human brotherhood which could not 
be done by any of the religious de- 
nominations. Upon several of the 
younger men who attended the Syra- 
cuse convention this conviction seems 
to have been separately and forcibly 
impressed before they reached their 
homes, and they inwardly resolved to 
do whatever was in their power to 
carry this conviction into action.” 
Indeed, some conference on the sub- 
ject was had on the train from Syra- 
cuse to Boston, and the result was two 
meetings held in the house of Dr. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, pastor of the West 
Church in Boston, who resided at 17 
Chestnut Street. Dr. Bartol was not 
in favor of a new organization, for he 
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LUCRETIA MOTT 


was of those who preferred to make a 
strong effort to liberalize the Unita- 
rian body ; but he sympathized warmly 
with the younger men in their efforts 
to protest against the want of genuine 
that 
At the first of the informal meeting's 


tolerance had been manifested. 
in the house of Dr. Bartol nine per- 
sons were present, all of them having 
a more or less definite connection with 
Unitarianism. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the same persons met at the 
two others 
At these preliminary 


conferences. the 


second conference; and 
were present. 
feeling was about 
equally divided for and against a new 
organization, though all were agree: 
as to the importance of protesting 


against the platform of the National 





SAMUEL JOHNSON 


EDNAH D. CHENEY 


THOMAS W. HIGGINSON 


Unitarian Conference and on the de- 
sirableness of the objects that were 
to be sought in the proposed new as 
sociation. But to a portion of those 
present it seemed that these objects 
could be accomplished better by ind: 
vidual activity, and thereby the trad: 
tional dangers of organization in re 
ligion be escaped. 

To the three 
young ministers was due the organ 


insistent efforts of 
ization of the Free Religious Associa 
Abbet, 
of Dover, New Hampshire; William 
J. Potter, of New Bedford, Massachu 


setts; and Edward C. Towne, of Med- 


tion. These were Francis E. 


ford, Massachusetts. They met at 


Towne’s house to consider the situa- 


tion. As they were parting in the 





CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH 





JOHN WEISS 


morning, after a night of consulta- 
“Let 


us three pledge ourselves to each other 


tion, Abbot said to his friends, 


never to rest until our new association 
for freedom in religion is formed!” 
They solemnly and with deep feeling 
After 
correspondence and anxious consulta- 
tion, the 


Soston and spent a whole 


clasped hands over it. long 


these three met at Parker 
House in 
day alone together in deliberating 
Potter wrote out 
the result, and it was submitted and 
accepted without change. 

In the meantime it had been decided 
to calla larger conference, to meet at 
the house of Dr. Bartol, February 5, 
1866. This call was signed by O. B. 


Frothingham, minister of 


over a constitution. 


inde- 


an 








S. H. Morse 
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Davip A. 


Joun S. DWIGHT 








WASSON WM. HENRY CHANNING 


pendent church in New York, former- 
ly a Unitarian; John Weiss, ministes 
of the Water- 
town; and Towne, Abbot and Potter. 


Unitarian church in 
The purpose was set forth in these 
words: “Since all prevailing denomi- 
national religious organizations set 
limits, more or less strict, to religious 
inquiry and fellowship, and since the 
recent attempts to organize even the 
of 
tians, as shown in the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, have 
fallen into the same error, and so have 


most liberal denomination Chris- 


failed to satisfy the demands of the 
liberal faith, it is believed that the time 
has come to form a new association in 
spiritual bonds, on the basis of free 
thought, for the purpose of bringing 
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like-minded men together, of gather- 
ing to a head powers that are working 
too aimlessly in the same general di- 
rational 
The de- 


sire is to make a fellowship, not a 


rection, and of diffusing 


truths by rational methods. 


party; to promote the scientific study 
of religious truth, not to defend the 
legacy of theological tradition; to 
keep open the lines of spiritual free- 
dom, not to close the lines of specula- 
tive belief.” 

In the record book already men- 
tioned, Mr. Potter made the following 
statement in regard to the character 
and results of this meeting: “It was a 
notable gathering that 
jwas the result of this 
invitation. Not nearly 
all the Unitarian min- 
isters addressed  re- 
sponded in 
but, from 


person ; 
Uni- 
tarians, there were 
representatives present 
of liberal Universal- 
ism, of progressive 
Quakerism, of Theo- 
dore Parker’s society, 
as well as persons who 
could not be classified 


aside 


WILLIAM J. 





Cyrus A. BARTOL 


POTTER FRANK B. SANBORN 
by any theological or denomina- 
tional name. The discussion was 


earnest and able. There were some 
speeches made that will never be for- 
them. 


Women participated in this meeting. 


gotten by those who heard 
A plan of association had been care- 
fully Abbot, 


Towne and Potter (the three members 


prepared by Messrs. 


of the smaller conferences who had 
most urged organization), and_ this 
made the nucleus of the discussion. 
There was the same division of judg- 
ment as appeared in the smaller con 
ferences, and it was especially urged 
by a number of Unitarian ministers 
that they would serve 
liberty better by re- 
maining in the Unita- 
rian organizations and 
endeavoring to brtoad- 
en them. To this argu- 
ment it 
that the 


tion did not necessitate 


was replied 


new associa- 
inor contemplate a se- 
Unitari- 
any other 
churches, but provided 
for a 


‘cession from 


anism nor 
fellowship of 


liberal minds of. vari- 
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ous sects for doing a work no 
one of them was doing. It was 
finally agreed by a nearly unani- 
mous vote to appoint a committee to 
call a public meeting at which the 
same questions which had been pre- 
sented at the conference should be 
considered.” The call for a public 
meeting to assemble in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, May 30, 1867, was 
signed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
John Weiss, Robert Dale Owen, Wil- 
liam H. Furness, Lucretia Mott, 
Henry Blanchard, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, David A. Wasson, 
Isaac M. Wise, Oliver Johnson, Fran- 
cis E. Abbot and Max Lilienthal. 
At the public meeting the hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
the greatest interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. The Free Re- 
ligious Association was organized in 
the afternoon, the forenoon having 
been devoted to addresses by O. B. 
Frothingham, Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, 
Rev. John Weiss, Oliver Johnson, 
Francis E. Abbot, and David A. Was- 
son, “its objects being”, according to 
the constitution then adopted, “to pro- 
mote the interests of pure religion, to 
encourage the scientific study of the- 
ology, and to increase fellowship in 
the spirit.” In 1874 this wording was 
changed, and the objects were then 
defined to be “to promote the practical 
interests of pure religion, to increase 
fellowship in the spirit, and to encour- 
age the scientific study of man’s re- 
ligious nature and history.” It was 
declared that “membership in this as- 
sociation shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, 
and affect in no degree his relations 
to other associations.” This was 


added to, in 1874, by the statement 
that “nothing in the name or constitu- 
tion of the Association shall ever be 
construed as limiting membership by 
any test of speculative opinion or be- 
lief,—or as defining the position of 
the Association, collectively consid- 
ered, with reference to any such 
opinion or belief,—or as interfering, 
in any other way, with that absolute 
freedom of thought and expression 
which is the natural right of every 
rational being.” 

The officers elected were Octavius 
B. Frothingham as president; and 
Robert Dale Owen, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Caroline M. 
Severance, as vice-presidents. Wil- 
liam J. Potter was made the secretary, 
with Rowland Connor, a Universalist 
pastor in Boston, as his assistant. 
The directors included Isaac M. Wise, 
the leader of the progressive Jews of 
this country; Frank B. Sanborn, the 
well known editor and philanthropist ; 
and Ednah D. Cheney, lecturer and re- 
former. The most notable event of 
the afternoon sessions, however, as. of 
the whole meeting, was the address by 
R. W. Emerson. He was in fullest 
sympathy with the purposes of the 
Association. Most of the younger 
men and women taking part in this 
new movement had been largely influ- 
enced by his teachings. Although he 
was not active in bringing about the 
new organization, as such efforts were 
not in the line of his genius, he fur- 
nished to a large degree the motive 
and the ideal that brought it into exist- 
ence. His definition of the purposes 
of the movement could not be more 
concisely or comprehensively stated: 


“T think the necessity very great, and 
it has prompted an equal magnanimity, 
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that invites all classes, all religious men, 
whatever their connections, whatever their 
specialties, in whatever relation they 
stand to the Christian Church, to unite 
in a movement of benefit to men, under 
the sanction of religion. We are all very 
sensible,—it is forced on us every day,— 
of the feeling that churches are outgrown; 
that the creeds are outgrown; that a tech- 
nical theology no longer suits us. It is 
not the ill-will of the people—no, indeed, 
but the incapacity for confining them- 
selves there. The church is not large 
enough for the man; it cannot inspire 
the enthusiasm which is the parent of 
everything good in history, which makes 
the romance of history. For that enthu- 
siasm you must have something greater 
than yourself, and not less. .. . 

“As soon as every man is apprised of 
the Divine Presence in his own mind,— 
is apprised that the perfect law of duty 
corresponds with the laws of chemistry, 
of vegetation, of astronomy, as face to face 
in a glass; that the basis of duty, the order 
of society, the power of character, the 
wealth of culture, the perfection of taste, 
all draw their essence from this moral 
sentiment, then we have a religion that 
exalts, that commands all the social and 
all the private action.” 





At the second annual meeting of 
the Association Emerson again spoke, 
and his words are of special interest 
because he gave a definite statement 
of his own religious position and 
faith: 


“TI think we have disputed long enough. 
I think we may now relinquish our theo- 
logical controversies to comniunities more 
idle and ignorant than we. I am glad 
that a more realistic church is coming to 
be the tendency of society, and that we 
are likely one day to forget our obstinate 
polemics in the ambition to excel each 
other in good works. I have no wish to 
proselyte any reluctant mind, nor, I think, 
have I any curiosity or impulse to intrude 
on those whose ways of thinking differ 
from mine. But I am ready to give, as 
often before, the first simple foundation 
of my belief, that the Author of Nature 
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has not left himself without a witness in 
any sane mind; that the moral sentiment 
speaks to every man the law after which 
the universe was made; that we find 
parity, identity of design, through Nature, 
and benefit to be the uniform aim; that 
there is a force*always at work to make 
the best better and the worst good... . 

“IT am glad to hear each sect complain 
that they do not now hold the opinions 
they are charged with. The earth moves, 
and the mind opens. I am glad to believe 
society contains a class of humble souls 
who enjoy the luxury of a religion that 
does not degrade; who think it the highest 
worship to expect of Heaven the most 
and the best; who do not wonder that 
there was a Christ, but that there were 
not a thousand; who have conceived an 
infinite hope for mankind; who believe 
that the history of Jesus is the history oi 
every man, written large.” 


While the free religious movement 
began as a protest against the narrow- 
ness and conservatism of the Uni- 
tarian body, and has in some degree 
always retained that characteristic, it 
had from the beginning a definite mo- 
tive and purpose. Its most definitive 
idea was from the first that of what 
Colonel T. W. Higginson called “the 
sympathy of religions’, or that essen- 
tially all religions are of the same 
origin and nature. It was therefore 
maintained that Christianity, instead 
of being, as Theodore Parker de- 
clared, the absolute religion, is but one 
of the phases of universal religion, and 
that, in the words of William J. Pot- 
ter, it is “provisional, preparatory, 
educational.” Another leading idea 
was that of perfect individual free- 
dom, and the largest assertion of in- ’ 
dividuality. It was maintained by 
Francis E. Abbot that “the spiritual 
ideal of Free Religion is to develop 
the individuality of the soul in the 
highest, fullest and most independent 
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manner possible.” It was his convic- 
tion that the attitude of Christianity is 
that of the suppression of self and the 
imitation of Christ, while he main- 
tained that the spiritual ideal of Free 
Religion “is the development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its 
powers to the highest possible de- 
gree.” It will be seen by such parts of 
the constitution of the Association as 
have been given above that every ef- 
fort was made to put no limits upon 
personal freedom; and that the Asso- 
ciation not only did not have a creed, 
but that it would not define its own 
position in such a manner as to put the 
slightest check upon individual opin- 
ion. The free religious movement 
was, in a word, the culmination of 
transcendentalism, and its acceptance 
of intuition and self-reliance. It dis- 
carded institutional and historical re- 
ligion, and accepted that of individual 
spiritual insight and the rational ac- 
tivity of the personal mind. As a 
result, those transcendentalists, like 
Hedge and Clarke, who had been in- 
fluenced by the idea of the historical 
and racial development of religion, 
took no part in the free religious move- 
ment nor opposed it. While William 
Henry Channing often spoke at the 
meetings of the Association, and found 
himself at many points in agreement 
with the free religionists, he was not 
of that school because he fully recog- 
nized the social nature of religion, and 
that there may be a revelation to a race 
or a nation as much as to an indi- 
vidual. 

One of the aims with which the 
‘ree Religious Association began was 
to provide a platform on which the 
members of all the Christian denomi- 
nations, and representatives of all the 


religions, might meet for the compari- 
son of opinions, and for the further- 
ance of those interests they have in 
common. At the time when it began 
it was very difficult or impossible to 
bring about such a result. At the first 
annual meeting, in May, 1868, an at- 
tempt was made to secure as many 
representatives of the various religious 
bodies as possible, with the result that 
Rev. Charles F. Malcolm, Baptist; 
Rev. John P. Hubbard, Episcopalian ; 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Congregational- 
ist; Rev. Olympia Brown (Willis), 
Universalist; Dr. Morris Ellinger, 
Hebrew; Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
and Rev. Robert Collyer, Unitarians ; 
Rev. John Weiss, Radical; and Pro- 
fessor William Denton, Spiritualist, 
gave addresses. It soon became im- 
possible to obtain the aid of represent- 
atives of any of the evangelical de- 
nominations; but representatives of 
the Friends, Universalists, Unitarians, 
Hebrews, Spiritualists, and other radi- 
cal bodies, frequently took part in the 
proceedings. In later years many 
representatives of the Oriental re- 
ligions appeared on the platform, and 
were listened to with delight because 
of the charm of their speech and the 
novelty of their costumes and teach- 
ings. The Association has seen this 
early purpose to bring together all re- 
ligions realized in the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, the Liberal Con- 
gress, and other organizations and 
movements. While it failed in its 
own effort, the idea it put forward ata 
time too early for general acceptance, 
has not failed of realization, and on a 
scale of accomplishment far beyond its 
own resources. 

The Association never has had a 
large following, and it has not organ- 
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Its meet- 


ized a definite movement. 
ings in Boston for many years were 
largely attended, and many persons in 
that city, as well as elsewhere, were in 


sympathy with its position. Its chief 
influence has been exercised through 
the men and women connected with it, 
and who have spoken from time to 
time on its platform or held a place 
among its officers. Such names as 
Emerson, Alcott, T. W. Higginson, 
Gerrit Smith, Lydia Maria Child, 
Lucretia Mott, George W. Curtis, 
James Parton, John Fiske, Edward L. 
Youmans, Aaron M. Powell and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, indicate the 
intellectual quality of the Association 
and the nature of its influence. That 
it has deeply appealed to such persons 
indicates that it met a real need of the 
time. The same tendency is seen in 
the succession of men who have held 
its chief official position, for here may 
be named Octavius B. Frothingham, 
an accomplished orator and preacher ; 
Professor Felix Adler, the able origi- 
nator and leader of the Societies for 
Ethical Culture; Rev. William J. Pot- 
ter, a man of saintly temper and a 
preacher of rare gifts of persuasion; 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
widely known as a reformer and lit- 
térateur; Dr. Lewis G. Janes, a 
scholar of ability to originate and 
guide the Cambridge Conferences ; and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, reformer, editor 
and director of the Old South histori- 
cal work. 

The Free Religious Association has 
not confined itself to its annual meet- 
ings in Boston nor neglected the at- 
tempt to extend its ideas and to defi- 
nitely organize them. One of its first 
effors was that of a systematic course 
of lectures given each winter in some 
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leading hall in Boston. In this work 
it followed and took the place of the 
Parker Fraternity, which began about 
1858 as a parish society connected 
with Theodore Parker’s Music Hall 
congregation. In that year Parker 
gave before it his lectures on Franklin, 
Washington and Adams, afterward 
published in his ‘‘Historic Americans.” 
As Parker and the other radicals could 
not be heard in the Boston lecture 
courses, the Fraternity afforded them 
an opportunity to utter their word on 
the burning questions of the day. 
After Parker’s death this society took 
an active part in the management of 
the affairs of the Music Hall congre- 
gation; and for several years it pro- 
vided lectures that were progressive. 
Soon after the organization of the 
Free Religious Association it took the 
place of the Fraternity, and gave fora 
number of winters courses of lectures 
expository of its position, either in 
Horticultural Hall or in Music Hall. 
In 1869 its course was as follows: 
John Weiss, “Religion Man’s Recon- 
ciliation with God”; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, “Of Religion” ; David A. Was- 
son, “Political Protestantism”; Wil- 
liam J. Potter, “Prayer”; Francis E. 
Abbot, “Free Religion and Christiani- 
ty”; Thomas W. Higginson, “Immor- 
tality’; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
“Work and its Relations”; Josiah P. 
Quincy, ‘““The State as an Educator” ; 
O. B. Frothingham, “Supply and De- 
mand in Religious Matters”; Samuel 
Johnson, “The Piety of Panthcism” ; 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, “The Religion 
of America”; R. W. Emerson, “‘Natu- 
ral Religion’; Wendell Phillips, 
“Christianity a Battle not a Dream.” 
In 1870 the course was opened by 
John Weiss on “False and True Sen- 
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timent for Nature”; and he was fol- 
lowed by O. B. Frothingham, on “The 
Revealed and the Hidden God”; T. 
W. Higginson, “The Sympathy of 
Religions” ; Samuel Longfellow, 
“Theism”; Mrs. Howe, “The Ethics 
of Culture”; Francis E. Abbot, “Jesus 
and Socrates in the History of Re- 
ligion”; John S. Dwight, “Music”; 
W. J. Potter, “The Agency of Law 
and of Persons in Human History”; 
Mrs. Cheney, “The Function of Art in 
Life’; D. A. Wasson, “Jesus, Chris- 
tianity and Modern Radicalism”; W. 
H. Channing, “The Church of Uni- 
versal Unity’; Wendell Phillips, 
“Christianity.” In 1870-1871 the 
course broadened out as to lecturers 
and also as to subjects, and became 
of a more popular character. The 
programme was as follows: Thomas 
Hughes, “John to Jonathan”; W. 
Phillips, “The Political Situation” ; 
George W. Curtis, “Charles Dickens” ; 
Robert Collyer, “Robert Burns”; Em- 
erson, “Immortality”; Frothingham, 
“The Beliefs of Unbelievers”; Anne 
Ik. Dickinson, “Men’s Rights”; Mary 
Grew, “Essential Christianity” ; Weiss, 
“The American Opportunity”; Hig- 
ginson, “Religion of the Heart”; Ab- 
bot, “The Civil War in Free Re- 
ligion”; Potter, “Immortality and 
Science”; Wasson, “The Complaint 
of Labor”; John Fiske, “Auguste 
Comte and the Positive Polity”; Em- 
erson, “The Rule of Life.” For a 
number of years these lectures were 
largely attended, and they were wide- 
ly reported. They were not continued 
because other courses took their place 
and because the interest in lectures 
began to wane about 1880. 

The literary output of the Free Re- 
ligious movement has been consider- 


able, and its influence may be found 
in the published works of Emerson, 
Alcott, Higginson, Mrs. Howe, Weiss, 
Wasson, Johnson and many others. 
A notable series of pamphlets was is- 
sued by the Association from 1875 te 
1877. The first of these was an ad- 
dress by James Parton on the “Taxa- 
tion of Church Property.” It was fol- 
lowed by John Weiss on “The Bible 
and Science”; T. W. Higginson, “The 
Sympathy of Religions”; Theodore 
Parker, a hitherto unpublished lecture 
on “Transcendentalism” ; a discussion 
of the school question by Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis E. Abbot; and a 
discussion of the Sunday question by 
Minot J. Savage, William C. Gannett, 
Charles K. Whipple and Charles E. 
Pratt. These pamphlets were widely 
circulated and exerted a considerable 
influence. A large number of similar 
tracts were published by The Inde., 
and were extensively distributed. In 
1875 the Association secured the pub- 
lication of a volume entitled “Freedom 
and Fellowship in Religion”, which 
included an introductory interpretation 
of its position by Frothingham, 
and addresses that had been given 
before it by Wasson, Samuel Long- 
fellow, Johnson, Weiss, Potter, Abbot, 
Frothingham, Chadwick, Higginson 
and Mrs. Cheney. Other volumes 
of notable importance published by 
it or by its leaders include one on 
Jesus by Samuel Johnson, Frothing- 
ham’s “Religion of Humanity”, and 
Weiss’s “American Religion.” The 
“Fifty Affirmations” of Francis Abbot 
attracted widespread interest and dis- 
cussion. Higginson’s “Sympathy of 
Religions” has kept its hold upon the 
public mind more permanently than 
any other publication connected with 
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the history of the Association, and its 
central idea has been more widely ac- 
cepted. Emerson’s addresses on “Im- 
mortality” and ‘Natural Religion” 
hold a prominent place in the body of 
his public teaching, and they embody 
the best of his later affirmations. 
The interests of Free Religion were 


ably represented in the pages of The 
Radical, a monthly magazine of about 
one hundred pages, which was begun 
in Boston in September, 1865, with 
Sydney H. Morse as editor. He was 
assisted in the third, fourth and fifth 
volumes by Joseph B. Marvin. Its 
publication was continued through ten 
volumes, and came to an end in 1873. 
Morse was for a brief period a Unita- 
rian minister, and after the discon- 
tinuance of The Radical he gained 
some distinction as a sculptor with his 
busts of Channing, Emerson, Lincoln, 
Whitman and_ others. the 
contributors were nearly all the per- 


have been men- 


Among 


sons whose names 
tioned as connected with the work of 
the Free Religious Association, and 
several others added to its value. It 
was ably conducted, in a broad and in- 
clusive spirit, and it represented the 
best purposes of the later transcen- 
dentalism. Morse was a zealous tran- 
scendentalist, a poet of no 
ability, and a prose writer of skill and 
incisiveness. He contributed to the 
magazine two novels that attracted at- 
tention and that deserve republication 
in more permanent form. The Radi- 
cal had but a limited circulation, and 
Morse struggled with poverty in order 
to maintain it. A weekly journal 
called The Index was begun in Toledo 
in 1870, with Francis E. Abbot as edi- 
tor. The next year it became in a 
measure the organ of the Association, 


mean 
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and in 1873 it was removed to Boston. 
In 1880 the paper came under the con- 
trol of the Association, and so con- 
tinued until its demise in 1886. This 
journal was ably edited by Abbot, 
Potter and W. H. Underwood; and 
its pages are filled with the indications 
of the intellectual ability of those con- 
nected with the Association. 

As the Free Religious Association 
was organized to secure intellectual 
and religious freedom, and in order to 
maintain an organization without sec- 
tarian interests or implications, it has 
never been able to widely propagate 
its spirit or to establish its ideas in an 
aggressive movement. It has repeat- 
edly attempted to undertake practical 
work of one kind or another, but never 
with any considerable degree of suc- 
cess. In 1870 it held conventions in 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Toledo, 
with the purpose of extending its 
ideas. In 1873 similar conventions 
were held in Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn; in 1882 at Syracuse and Chicago; 
in 1883 at New Haven and Albany; 
in 1884 at Providence and New Bed- 
ford. 
with regular Sunday meetings and a 


In Providence a local society, 


settled speaker, was maintained for a 
number of years; and it is possible 
similar organizations may have ex- 
connection with 
The Index, from about 1873 to 1880, 


isted elsewhere. In 


Mr. Abbot established local organiza- 
tions under the name of the Liberal 
League, which came to number about 
four hundred; but these soon proved 
ineffective, and ceased to exist. 

From the beginning of its existence 
the Association attempted to organize 
an intellectual propaganda, that should 
be at once religious and based on per- 
fect individual freedom. All attempts 
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of this kind, however, were met by 
objections on the part of a consider- 
able number of its own members. 
The same difficulty appeared when 
philanthropic and reformatory work 
along social and moral lines was pro- 
posed. Nearly all the reforms of the 
day, including those the most radical, 
socialism being one of them, have been 
frequently in evidence on its plat- 
form, and have met with a hearty ap- 
proval. In 1879 an urgent move was 
made to undertake practical work, and 
in 1881 a definite plan was outlined 
for this purpose. An agent was se- 
cured in the person of the secretary, 
meetings were held in several cities, 
state organizations were proposed, and 
an effective movement was desired by 
many. A radical division of opinion 
made success impossible, and in 1884 
this attempt was abandoned. The 
president, Professor Felix Adler, 
withdrew from any active connection 
with the Association because it was 
not willing to push forward the work 
begun. In 1894, in connection with 
the organization of the Liberal Con- 
gress, another attempt was made to 
undertake aggressive work; but it was 
voted down at once and decisively. 
The Association has not been with- 
out accomplished results, however, in 
the way of important reforms. It did 
something to remove the religious 
conditions qualifying the rights of 
Witnesses in courts. It undertook to 
secure better Sunday legislation, and 
to open libraries, art galleries, etc., on 
Sunday. To this end it proposed, 
early in its career, to open a reading- 
room in Boston; but before it could 
accomplish that result the Boston Pub- 
lic Library and the Boston Art Mu- 
seum were opened on Sundays. In 


the same way it found its efforts for 
intellectual freedom met by the Uni- 
tarian Conference, which, in 1894, 
discarded the creed it had established 
in 1866, and took a basis essentially 
the same as that of the Association. 
This result was secured by the persist- 
ent and conciliatory efforts of Minot 
J. Savage, for many years minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Boston, 
and a devoted worker in the Associa- 
tion. The new constitution of the 
Unitarian Conference was more lib- 
eral and modern than that proposed 
by Mr. Abbot in 1866. From that 
time the work of the Association was 
necessarily subordinate in its nature, 
in so far as any practical effort is con- 
cerned. What it had attempted to ac- 
complish in 1867 was largely brought 
about by the progressive spirit of the 
time, and by the new attitude of all 
the churches with reference to intellec- 
tual freedom, the higher criticism, and 
philanthropic labors in all reformatory 
directions. It may be justly assumed 
that in this country the Association 
pioneered the way for the intellectual 
advance in religion that has been made 
in the last forty years. In view of these 
facts it was eminently appropriate that 
the Free Religious Association should 
take the lead in commemorating the 
centennial of Emerson’s birthday, and 
that it should organize for that pur- 
pose the Emerson Memorial School. 
In this act of large-minded recognition 
of its greatest leader it has shown that 
it yet has work to accomplish, and that 
it can undertake it'in the true spirit of 
intellectual freedom. 

A most interesting movement con- 
nected with the early history of the 
Free Religious Association must not 
be omitted from this recital of its ac- 
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The Chestnut Street or Radi- 


tivities. 
cal Club was a direct outgrowth of the 
effort to organize the Association. 
After the large meeting held in the 
house of Dr. Bartol, in February, 1867, 
there was organized a club for the 
free discussion of subjects of interesi 


to free thinkers. The prime mover in 
this attempt seems to have been Ed- 
ward C. Towne, at that time minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Medford. 
Rev. John T. Sargent, whose home 
was at 13 Chestnut Street, Boston, in- 
vited the club to meet in his house. 
Mr. Sargent was a Unitarian minister 
who had charge of one of the churches 
to the poor, and who lost his place be- 
cause he fraternized with Theodore 
Parker. He was too progressive to 
continue in a pulpit, but gave his aid 
to such reforms as were near his heart. 
His large house afforded room for the 
meetings of the club, which sometimes 
met in the house of Dr. Bartol, only a 
few doors away. 

The first meeting of the Radical 
Club was held in the house of Mr. Sar- 
gent, in May, 1867. The essayist was 
Emerson, whose subject was religion. 
The substance of this essay has ap- 
peared in his published works, espe- 
cially in the address given at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Free Religious 
Association. 
repetition. “It is safe to say,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘that no one holds the Chris- 
tian traditions as they were uniformly 
held in the last generation. We rest 
on the moral nature, and the whole 
world shortly must. The church, you 


One passage may bear 


tell us, is an institution of God. But 
are not wit, and wise men, and good 
judgment whether a thing be so or no 
also institutions of God, and older than 
the other? 


The commanding fact 
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which the true soul never does not see 
is the sufficiency of the moral senti- 
ment. You can never come to any 
peace or power until you put your 
whole reliance on the moral constitu- 
tion of man, and not at all in any his- 
tory.’ The discussion at this meeting 
opened by Mr. Sargent, and he 
followed by Mrs. Howe, Higgin- 
Weiss, Phillips, Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, Potter, Bartol and others. 
The meeting was one of great inter- 


Was 
was 


son, 


est, and the discussion was vital, in- 
cisive and stimulating. In June the 
speaker was Samuel Longfellow, and 
his subject was “The Mode of Wor- 
sartol spoke 
on ‘The Idea of God’, Alcott on “The 
Ministry Demanded by the Time’, 
Weiss on “The True Scientific Method 


ship.” In the autumn 


in Theology”, Wasson on “The Epic 
Theory of Human Life”, 
ham on “The Historical Position of 
Jesus”, and Potter on “Pre-existence.” 

The same persons appeared before 
the club as were connected with the 
Free Religious Association, either as 
essayists or as joining in the discus- 
Weiss spoke on “Woman”, 
“Music”, “Heart in Religion”, “Con- 
stancy to an Ideal Fatality.” Wasson 
discussed “Democracy”, “Thou Shalt”, 
and other important subjects. Hig- 
ginson essay on Sappho 
Mrs. Howe discussed “Limitations”, 
“Doubt and Belief”, “Representation, 
and How to Secure it.” Among the 
other essayists were Henry James, 
senior, Professor Charles Carroll Ev- 
erett, Christopher P. Cranch, William 
C. Gannett, William J. Linton, Frank 
B. Sanborn, Frederic H. Hedge and 
others. The essays were of a high 
order and the discussions brilliant. 
Especially were they incisive on the 


Frothing- 


sions. 


read an 
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occasions when Wendell Phillips was 
the speaker. He was a champion of 
Christianity of the older type, defend- 
ing Calvinism, and maintaining that 
the ideals of the church were essential. 
As many of the members of the club 
were radical in their ideas, and some 
of them positively opposed to Chris- 
tianity, these occasions were of an ex- 
citing nature. William Henry Chan- 
ning was also disposed to defend the 
Christian position, as was Mrs. Howe. 
In regard to this subject, Mrs. Howe 
says in her “Reminiscences”: “I did 
indeed hear at these meetings much 
that pained and even irritated me. 
The disposition to seek outside the 
limits of Christianity for all that is 
noble and inspiring in religious cul- 
ture, and to recognize especially with- 
in these limits the superstition and 
intolerance which have been the bane 
of all religions —this disposition, 
which was frequently manifested both 
in the essays presented and in their 
discussion, offended not only my af- 
fections, but also my sense of justice.” 
Doubtless this was due to a reaction 
against the same attitude taken by 
many Christians towards the other re- 
ligions of the world, and their blind- 
ness in failing to see good except with- 
in Christian limits or even within the 
limits of their own special party. 
“While I cannot avoid recognizing the 
anti-Christian twist which mostly pre- 
vailed in the Radical Club,” Mrs. 
Howe continues, “I am far from wish- 
ing to convey the impression that those 
of us who were otherwise affected 
were not allowed the opportunity of 
expressing our own individual opin- 
ions. The presence at the meetings 
of such men as James Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. Hedge, William Henry 


Channing and Wendell Phillips was a 
sufficient earnest of the catholicity of 
intention which prevailed in the gov- 
ernment of the club.” 

During the early years of its exist- 
ence, transcendentalism was much in 
evidence in the Radical Club. Not 
many of its essayists had been con- 
nected with the Transcendental Club. 
—though these included Emerson, 
Alcott, Bartol, Hedge, Cranch, Clarke, 
—but the spirit of it was present. 
Gradually the change to a scientific 
interest came about, and in_ its 
later years the club was dominated 
largely by the scientific spirit. Among 
the later essayists were Benjamin 
Peirce, N. S. Shaler, J. W. Powell, 
T. S. Hunt, Alpheus Hyatt, George 
Howison, John Fiske and O. W. 
Holmes. More and more the attitude 
of science came into prominence, and 
the idealistic philosophy disappeared. 
This change also took place in the 
management of the Free Religious 
Association, and led it away from the 
discussion of theological problems to 
those of practical ethics and social re- 
form. A notable occasion in the his- 
tory of the club was that on which 
Dr. O. W. Holmes discussed the 
teachings of Jonathan Edwards, and 
applied to them the tests of modern 
science. This was in the spring of 
1880. The essay was bold, radical, 
brilliant and entertaining. It was dis- 
cussed by Professor Peirce and Dr. 
Bowditch, who spoke in sympathy with 
the essayist. With them agreed, for 
the most part, Bartol, Wasson and 
Clarke. Exceptions were taken by 
Wendell Phillips, who thought the es- 
sayist had not stated the whole truth 
or done justice to Edwards. 

The Radical Club was managed in 
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a most informal manner, the conven- 
tionalities of such gatherings being 
dispensed with. Mr. Sargent usually 
presided in a quiet and gentle manner, 
though he said but little. 
his wife, who had 


By his side 
a gift for 
the management of such meetings, and 


sat 


who gave to the club a social interest 
and charm that added much to its at- 
tractiveness. The parlors in which 
the club met would hold about 


hundred persons, and were usually 


one 


full, with the overflow placed in the 
Mrs. 


Howe says she was grieved at not 


hal! and other available places. 


being invited to the first meetings of 
the club, such was their promise and 
their attractiveness; but she took part 
in the first formal meeting. She says 
the club was “‘a high congress of souls, 
in which many noble thoughts were 
uttered. 


or presentation was the general sense 


Nobler than any special view 


of the dignity of human character and 
of its affinity 
which always gave the master tone to 
the discussion.” 

The club met at 10 A. M. on the 
third Monday of each month, except 
in the summer. 


with things divine, 


At 10.30 the essay 
began, and it was followed immediate 
ly by the discussion, which lasted until 
one or two o'clock. A half hour was 
usually given to social intercourse, and 
then the withdrew. Very 
soon after the club began it attracted 
attention and was widely reported in 
the newspapers. 


members 


For several years 
Mrs. Louisa Chandler Moulton regu- 
larly reported its meetings in the New 
York Tribune with grace and wit. In 
1868 she wrote of the meetings of the 


club: “Thus far the conversations 


have not been less interesting than the 
essays, marked by great freedom and 
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a degree of inspiration very rare in 
conferences of any kind. To many 
the club is divinity-school, church and 
communion, so instructive are the 
thoughts, so spiritual and sincere are 
the confessions, and so refreshing the 
fellowship of these hours of free re- 
ligious conference. The high priests 
of new faith, the devotees of the free 
spirit, the ardent organizers of free re 
ligion, the zealous doers of every good 
work, gather here, full of intense in- 
terest, as in days of freshest enthu- 
siasm disciples gathered in upper 
chambers to make ready for the de- 
scent of New Jerusalem out of heaven. 
Here are mystics who have watched 
with the Aurora of new revelatior ; 
here are prophets to whom, as of old, 
truth is a burden from the Holy 
Ghost; here are patient watchers un- 
der the cross of life, whose large hope 
of redemption is a pillar of heaven's 
presence in the utter darkness of a 
troubled world; here are workers in 
the wide field charity, 
who have, in their single lives, with 
solid labor of pure love, laid more wall 
of the city of God than a whole age 
of sect and dogma might construct. 
The rare thoughtfulness, the deep hu- 
man tenderness, the profound earnest- 


of universal 


ness of these reunions are something 
remarkable.” 

Not all of the meetings of the Radi- 
cal Club were devoted to the discus- 
sion of problems in theology and 
science. There receptions to 
Emerson, a morning when original 
poems were read, and a day when 
Tyndall was the speaker. There came 
to the meetings such men as Charles 
Sumner, Dom Pedro of Brazil, Athan- 
ese Coquerel from Paris, and Lord 
Amberley from England. Indeed, one 


were 
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of the attractions of the club was its 
social charm, exhibited in a fine spirit 
of intellectual equality. The ready 
repartee of the host and his thoroughly 
democratic spirit doubtless helped to 
make the meetings successful. The 
presence of both men and women, and 
the placing them on a plane of intel- 
lectual equality, had its important in- 
fluence. Mr. Emerson soon withdrew 
from the club because its meetings 
were everywhere reported in the news- 
papers, but doubtless to many persons 
this was an added stimulus in giving 
zest and piquancy to their remarks. 
Certainly the club could have suffered 
nothing in taking into its fellowship 
by means of the public journals a 
wide-reaching company of readers in 
America and Europe. 

The Free Religious Association, the 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, and the 
Radical Club were but parts of the 
same whole. The were the 
same, and the same men and women 
belonged to them. They mark a bril- 
liant epoch in the intellectual history 
of New England, and none can be 
They came at 


leaders 


named that is greater. 
the culmination of the transcendental 
movement, and they furnished the me- 
dium of its transference to the new 
scientific interest that signalized the 
later years of the nineteeenth century. 
That Free Religion seemed to go into 
eclipse in the process of its transfer of 
the intellectual movement there can be 


no doubt, and the seeming was reality. 
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The reaction against the scientific 
spirit was other than transcendental- 
ism, though taking many of its fea- 
tures. It also took on an excess, a 
credulity, an emphasis on the occult, 
that the older phase of religious awak- 
ening did not show. The tendency of 
science was to forbid enthusiasm, and 
this is widely shown in the indiffer- 
ence that has invaded all churches. If 
that indifference to theological specu- 
lation made it impossible for the Free 
Religious Association to realize what 
its founders aimed at, it has so in- 
vaded the churches as to make it un- 
desirable to undertake that work of 
reformation. But science has by no 
means come to the end of its influence 
upon religion, and any day we may 
look for a reaction in its favor, that 
will establish rational convictions in 
the guidance of all religious bodies. 
That such a change is certain to come 
about when ritualism and the occult 
have had their day, is all that the 
founders of the Association desired. 
With that result they can rest content, 
for their part in this renaissance of 
right-mindedness is not 
able. Having no desire to found a 
sect, but to make all 
unacceptable, they have secured all 
they had any right to expect in the 
hour when they began their labors. 
The future historian of religion in 
this country will testify to the im- 
portance of that which they accon 


inconsider- 


sectarianism 


plished. 











By George 


ITHIN the last ten years 

a question that was dis- 

cussed in the days of nul- 

lification has been 
vived, but not on account of its im- 
portance in the management of the 
existing government. Senator Lodge 
in his treatise on Mr. Webster has 
expressed the opinion that at the 
time of the Convention of 1787 the 
members of that body were of the 
opinion that the government which 
they were then creating would be a 
compact, as distinguished from a 
union of states from which one or- 
ganized body could not be‘sepa- 
rated except through a revolution of 
force or by general consent. That 
view has been supported by the 
opinion of Goldwin Smith and many 
other educated persons. 

Ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain 
has published a treatise of late date 
in which he maintains that the men 
who framed the Constitution 
tended in the beginning to create 
what may be called a consolidated 
government, and that at the time 
when the Convention assembled 
there was a large if not a controlling 
public sentiment in favor of that 
policy. His array of historical 
events in the century that preceded 
the Convention of 1787 may give 
support to his conclusions. 

In the work which I published in 
the year 1896 entitled “The Consti- 
tution of the United States,” I have 
presented a view of the opinions and 
purposes of the men who framed the 
Constitution that is not consistent 
500 
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S. Boutwell 


with the opinions of either of the 
writers to whom I have referred. 

In the chapter on the Preamble of 
the Constitution, I have endeavored 
to show that at the time the Con- 
vention assembled there was a gen- 
eral expectation on the part of the 
public and of the members that the 
new government would be a con- 
tinuation of the existing confedera- 
tion, but with larger powers by 
which certain admitted defects in 
the confederation might be obviated 
or controlled. The feature in the 
Articles of Confederation which 
gave character to the instrument 
was the enumeration of the states 
as the basis of the organization. On 
the 29th day of May, 1787, Mr. 
Randolph of Virginia introduced 
what he called “a plan of a Federal 
Constitution” (Madison Papers, II, 
735). 

The Preamble of the Constitution 
as proposed by him, opens thus: 
“We, the people of the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, etc.,” . . . “do ordain, 
declare and establish the following 
Constitution for the government of 
ourselves and posterity.” 

The plan proposed by Charles 
Pinckney contained the same enu- 
meration, and in all the plans sub- 
mitted to the Convention previous 
to the report of the Committee on 
Style, made by Dr. Johnson, the 
12th of September, 1787, contained 
the same enumeration. At the ses- 
sion of May 30, 1787, the Convention 
postponed the business that was in 
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regular order and proceeded to the 
consideration of these propositions: 

(1) That a union of the States 
merely federal will not accomplish 
the objects proposed by the Articles 
of Confederation, namely, common 
defence, security of liberty and gen- 
eral welfare. 

(2) That no treaty or treaties 
among the whole or part of the 
States as individual sovereignties 
would be sufficient. 

(3) That a national government 
ought to be established, consisting of 
a supreme legislative, executive and 
judiciary. (Madison Papers, II, 747). 

This appears to have been the first 
systematic departure from _ the 
theory of a compact. As late as 
May 29, of the same year, a revision 
was under consideration in which 
the new government was to have 
power “to negative all laws passed 
by the several states, contravening, 
in the opinion of the National Legis- 
lature, the articles of Union or any 
treaty subsisting under the authori- 
ty of the Union.” (Madison Papers, 
Vol. II, page 732.) 

It is manifest that these proposi- 
tions contemplated a continuance of 
the confederation. It was provided 
in a proposition submitted by Mr. 
Randolph that the members of each 
house should be paid for their ser- 
vices by the states which they repre- 
sented. At the session of June 9, 
Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts moved, 
“That the National executive should 
be elected by the executives of the 
States.” This was in harmony with 
the idea that the new government 
was to be a federation as distin- 
guished from a union, At the ses- 
sion of June 11, Mr. Wilson read to 


the committee a speech prepared by 
Dr. Franklin. It is an appeal to the 
members for conciliation and har- 
mony, but his pleas for conciliation 
and harmony proceed upon the idea 
that the new government is to be a 
confederation and not a union. His 
scheme is as follows: 


(1) Let the weakest state say 
what proportion of money or force 
it is able and willing to furnish for 
the, general purposes of the union. 

(2) Let all the others oblige them- 
selves to furnish each an equal pro- 
portion. 

(3) The whole of these joint sup- 
plies to be absolutely in the disposi- 
tion of Congress. 

(4) The Congress in this case to 
be composed of an equal number of 
delegates from each state. 

(5) And their decisions to be by 
the majority of individual members 
voting. 

He then provides further for a 
revenue: 

“If these joint and equal supplies 
should on particular occasions not 
be sufficient, let Congress make 
requisitions on the richer and more 
powerful states for further aids, to 
be voluntarily afforded, leaving to 
each state the right of considering 
the necessity and utility of the aid 
desired, and giving more or less as it 


should be found proper.” (Madison 


Papers, II, 840.) 

These quotations justify the con- 
clusion that during the early months 
of the Convention and certainly 
until the end or near the end of the 
month of June, the sentiment of the 
body was in favor of such an amend- 
ment to the Articles of the Confed- 
ération, as would give to the gen- 
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eral government greater powers and 
yet preserve to the states their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty with the 
right of separation upon the motion 
of any state and free from any at- 
tempt on the part of the remaining 
states to arrest an individual state 
in its That condition of 
opinion remained beyond controver- 
sy until the 6th day of August, when 
Mr. Rutledge delivered the report 
of the Committee of Detail, in which 
the preamble reads thus: “We, the 
people of the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, etc., do ordain, 
declare and establish the following 
Constitution for the 
of ourselves and our _ posterity.” 
The Constitution which follows this 
differs in many _ important 
ticulars from that which 
ported by the Committee on Style 
on the 12th of September, which be- 
came in substance the Constitution 
of the United States. That the 
change made in the preamble and in 
many provisions of the document it- 
self, when compared with the plans 
submitted by Pinckney and Ran- 
dolph, was not an accident, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the letter which 
accompanied Dr. Johnson’s report 
and which was submitted to the 
states and to the people of the coun- 
try. (Madison Papers, III, 1,560.) 
The letter is marked throughout by an 
attempt to prepare its readers for a 
very prominent change in their plan of 
government. 

“It is obviously impracticable, in 
the federal government of these 
States, to secure all rights of inde- 
pendent sovereignty to each and yet 
provide for the interest and safety 
of all. Individuals entering into so- 


action. 


government 


par- 
was re- 
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ciety must give up a share of liberty 
to preserve the rest. The magni- 
tude of the sacrifice must depend as 
well upon the situation and circum- 
stances as on the object to be ob- 
tained.” ... “In all our delibera- 
tions on this subject, we kept stead- 
ily in our view that which appeared 
to us the greatest interest of every 
true American, the consolidation of 
our union, in which is involved our 
prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps 
our national existence.” 

This brief review of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention appears to jus- 
tify certain conclusions: 

(1) 
sembled, and until August 6th, five 
months later, there was a prevalent 


That when the Convention as- 


opinion that the confederation could 
be so strengthened as to accomplish 
the purposes of a general govern- 
ment without impairing the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the re- 
spective states. 

(2) That 6th 
and September 12th the Convention 


between August 
reached the conclusion that a consoli- 
dated government was an imperative 
requirement of the situation. 

(3) That the delegates were 
aware of the situation, accepted it, 
and in the letter to the 
people made a distinct declaration of 
the change that it would effect in 
the character of the government. 

The first edition of the Madison 
Papers was printed at Washington, 
in 1840, and their contents may not 
have been known to the country at 
the time of the contest in which Web- 
ster and Hayne became prominent. 


states and 


The quotations made in this article are 
from an edition printed at Mobile in 
1842. 
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